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CHAPTER L 

A DARKENING HORIZON. 

The weeks slipped rapidly away, leaving 
Jolm, and those connected with him, in the 
same state of imcertainty. Gradually he 
began to doubt whether there was any decided 
scheme on foot, and thought that it might be 
enmity on Robson's part, without any definite 
plan for giving expression to that feeling. 

He was surprised and shocked to hear one 
morning, at the office, that Mr./Grenfell was 
dead — ^that he died on the previous night. 
His health had been outwardly better for 
some months past; and John, who visited 
him at least once a week, had no apprehen- 
sionB regarding him, behoving that he would 
live a few years more, at least. 

^Vtol. m. B 
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where waving plinnes and all the hideous^ 
paraphernalia of death, which the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century tolerates, if 
it does not encourage, are brought into requi- 
sition. 

They returned to town after the ceremony 
was over, and proceeded to the house of the 
deceased to hear the will read. It was a 
characteristic document, clear, plain, and 
straightforward, dated about the time of 
Mr. James's death, and witnessed by the 
proprietor of the house and the next door 
resident. It appears that he had amassed a. 
handsome little fortime out of the large salary 
which Mr. Hamilton had paid him. This 
salary was considerably reduced when Mr, 
Grimson took his place. He was also- 
possessed of a private income of his own,, 
which had accumulated for years, until the 
sum total of his wealth was considerable. To- 
two distant relatives he left two thousand 
pounds in cash, and one hundred a-year each 
for the term of their natural lives. The rest 
of his property he left solely and absolutely 
to " his dear friend, John Raymond, in the 
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tamest hope that he would make a good use 

« 
This was startling news for the young man. 

To be left with a sum of four thousand 
poimds, and an income from first-rate 
securities of about three hundred a-year, was 
.almost incredible. He never dreamt that 
Mr. Grenfell was so well off, for if he had 
kaown it, he would have been curious to 
know why he did not enter lousiness for 
himself If, however, the truth was known, 
it would have been found that the kind, old 
gentleman considered himself rich enough, 
and did not wish to increase his resources, 
nor did he feel disposed to risk any of his 
savings in the whirlpool of commercial specu- 
lation. He was more than satisfied with the 
position he held, and his management of the 
firm was so entire, that he had completely 
identified himself with their interests. He 
lived happily, aad died peacefiiUy— what more 
can man desire or hope fori 

The world was surprised when it heard the 
-contents of the will — ^the shrewd, sharp- 
lighted world, that prides itself on knowing a 
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good deal more about everybody's affairs than 
we actually know ourselves, was clearly at 
fault in this instance. It had missed a 
splendid chance of felling down and doing 
homage to wealth, and speculative men grieved 
when they reflected how much might have 
been done with the departed manager's money, 
if only they had an inkling of his wealth. 
John was unanimously voted to be an 
extremely lucky fellow, a phrase that means- 
sometimes a great deal ; but, in this instance, 
was generally used to denote the world's- 
opinion that he had met with an imdeserved 
windfelL There were shrugs and winks, 
among the envious, asthe matterwas discussed,, 
many hints as to undue influence by a few 
romantic individuals, whom everybody listened 
to, and nobody believed in; but society at 
large was disposed to patronize and smile 
upon him, as an exceedingly worthy and 
fortimate yoimg man. 

John cared but little for the world's appro- 
bation or disapprobation. He was removed 
from the poverty which he so much dreaded 
— ^for the rest, he was not yet awake to^ 
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realize the other benefits which this wealth 
had brought him. 

On the evening of the funeral he went, as 
nsual^ to meet Isabel. He felt prouder and 
more elated than usual, and it struck him as 
a strange thing for a man of fortune to do, 
to dance attendance upon a shop-girL He 
banished the thought immediately, but it 
recurred to his mind afterwards. 

She was dressed in black, as usual None 
of her relatives in particular were dead ; and, 
therefore, there was no necessity for wearing 
mourning; but she was generally attired in 
second mourning, from some whim or fancy of 
her own. She came over to meet him, and 
glanced curiously into his &ce. 

" What is the matter 1 " she asked, as they 
turned to walk onwards; "you appear un- 
usually cheerftd to-night." 

'* Nothing, Isabel, dear, except that I am a 
rich man," he replied ; " Mr. Grenfell, our late 
manager, has left me three hundred aryear, 
and four thousand pounds in casL We shall 
be happy now, Isabel, my darling," he said, 
affectionately. 
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" I am very sorry/' she replied, in a sad, 
grieved voice ; " this money will do you no 
good, and I fear it will create fresh trouble, 
somehow." 

" How can you be so foolish, Isabel 1 " he 
exclaimed, rather impatiently; " is it not much 
better to have an income to fall back upon, 
than to be without one ? " 

" Yes, when we have ourselves earned the 
income, and so learned the true value of the 
money," she replied, gently ; " but when, as in 
this case, it comes suddenly upon a young man 
who had no reason to expect it, and who may 
rely too much upon it, it is, I think, likely to 
do him more harm than good." 

"We will hope not, at all events, my 
dear Isabel," he answered, lightly ; " you 
must teach me how to make a right use 
of it, even as the testator directed me to 
do. When shall our marriage take place, 
dearest ? " 

There was no assumed bashftdness when 
this deeply interesting question was proposed, 
^^ giggli^ ^^^ shyness, as is very frequently 
the case; only the grave expression upon 
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ber coTintenance deepened, and her voice 
became firmer and stronger. 

"We must not talk about that just at 
present/' she replied earnestly. "We are 
both young enough, and I cannot leave for 
.another home, until my mother's fate is 
decided, and my brother takes some great 
turn, either for good or evil — I do not know 
which. TiU these matters are settled I cannot 
marry.' 

"You are wrong, Isabel, to look at it in 
that light," he cried, rather warmly ; "do 
you think that you are more capable o£ 
flaving your mother from her evil destiny in 
your present position, than you would be as 
my wife ? On the contrary, I would have a 
right to help you then." 

"A wife has other things to attend to," 
she replied calmly ; " and her duties would 
be necessarily interfered with, if her time and 
attention were directed into any other channel 
beyond her own household. Besides you 
forget — ^there is my brother. By marrying 
you now, I would be binding you into rela- 
tionship with a man of dissipated character 
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and blighted prospects, and you would not 
like that/' 

" I would like anything, if you wiU with- 
draw your objections," he said, more calmly j 
although, in his secret soul, he felt the perfect 
truth and justice of her remark. He would 
not like to be so closely connected with a 
man, whose past history was so dark and 
doubtfuL 

"I cannot withdraw them," she said, gaz- 
ing keenly upon him, and half guessing the 
thought that was running through his mind. 
" If you do not see the wisdom of this course 
now you will in time, and you will thank me 
then for insisting upon it." 

The question of the probable date of their 
marriage waa not discussed again afber that 
evening. Both grew to look upon it as a 
far distant event, which might take place at 
some time, but not for a long term of years. 

Edward Greenwood was about to return to 
his sister's abode. He had completed his 
ted. with eredit, and was tte poeLor of a 
roimd sum of money through the transaction. 
He W W tel/^e^ad/also. U^ given 
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way to his besetting sin only twice, but he 
had frequently broken his promise of total 
abstinence- Once out of the reach of his 
sister's honest eyes, he could do it without 
uneasiness or discomfort. He was coming 
back now, however, and he was very doubtfiil 
as to the wisdom of coming back at all. He 
would have gone to America — ^that fancied 
Elysium of loose characters — but that he was 
too lazy to work, as he would have to do over 
in the New World in order to earn his living. 

The day after the conversation just re- 
corded between Isabel and her lover, the 
latter was called into Mr. Hamilton's room. 
The merchant was alone, with a bundle of 
newly-opened letters before him, upon the 
envelopes of each of which he was writing a 
few words, ^to be afterwards expanded by a 
clerk into a ftdl reply. 

" Sit down, Raymond," the merchant said^ 
continuing his occupation without looking up. 
" I have a good many things to speak to you 
about." 

John obeyed him and took a chair. In a 
few minutes Mr. Hamilton pushed away the 
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letters, and rang for a clerk to remove them, 
whilst he leaned back rather wearily, Johii 
iihought, in his chair. 

"In the first place, Raymond, I want to 
decide about that cotton,'' he began. " Prices 
are rising, and are at present, as you know, 
higher than they have been for very many . 
years. I have decided upon sending mine 
into the market." 

" I think it would be very injudicious to 
do so, sir," observed John, respectfully. 
*' Prices are sure to go up much higher 
^han they are at present. The real pressure 
and fight for cotton which we shall see in 
this country have not yet began. Hold back 
jet a little whUe.'' 

" I do not feel disposed to do so," replied 
Mr. Hamilton, with the air of a man who 
had quite made up his mind on the subject. 
^' I can iU spare the capital which is locked in 
it, and I must have some of it, at least, 
immediately/' 

" Could you not sell a part of it, and keep 
the rest for a few months 1 Your profits 
would be immensely increased.*' 
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" That would not be a bad plan/' he said, 
stroking his whiskers, thoughtftdly. " What 
are you going to do with Anderson's 
cotton V 

" Keep it in the warehouses until cotton is 
double its present price/' was the prompt 
reply. 

" You wiU have to keep it there for ever, 
then," said Mr. Hamilton. " You are mad to* 
expect anything of the kind." 

" I am as sane as you are this minute, sir," 
said John, smilingly, "but you do not quite 
understand this question. Where are the 
great manufactories of this country to be fed 
from ? American Southern ports wiU be so 
closely guarded, that only an occasional 
steamer, of special build and construction, 
will be able to run the blockade, and what is 
an occasional cargo to feed the thousands of 
Lancashire operatives 1 " 

"India and Egypt will send some/' ob- 
served the merchant. 

" What can these countries do ? Nothing 
on a large scale^ even supposing that the 
cotton was to be procured there, but it is- 
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not. The annual crop in India and Egypt 
would scarcely last a fortnight, I believe/' 

"If that is the case, prices must go up 
immensely," he said, as if inclined to adopt 
this view. " There may be peace proclaimed, 
however, and then what would become 
of us?" 

" We shaU have timely notice, sir, depend 
upon that," repHed John confidently. " These 
people have got into a murderous, throat- 
cutting mood, that will not wear itself out 
for a good long time. There wOl be no peace 
for another year at least." 

"I would be glad to follow your advice, 
Eaymond, and of course it would be better 
for you if I could do so, for if your prediction 
is verified your share of the profits would be 
much greater than it is likely to be at pre- 
sent. But I cannot do it. J have not the 
necessary capital to carry on the business 
unless I realise some of this ; and, therefore, 
it is absolutely requisite that I should sell 
now." 

" It is a great pity," sighed John. " May 
I ask what has caused this unusual pressure 
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for money ? I have noticed that you did not 
seem well in mind or body lately. Is there 
,juiything wrong? I know you will pardon 
me for asking." 

" Things have not been going on so smoothly 
.as in GrenfeU's time/' replied Mr. Hamilton, 
glad to unbosom his cares. ** Perhaps it was 
hardly to be expected that the new manager 
should be so successfiil as an old and tho- 
roughly experienced man like poor Grenfell ; 
but although he has been unusually attentive 
to his duties, and aU that, we have gone 
backwards rather than forwards. He is 
rather too speculative, and when he is con- 
vinced that a company is likely to pay good 
dividends he invests for me when I am out 
of the way, and when I am here he generally 
manages to gain my consent. In some of 
these cases his judgment has been right so 
far, but in many others — ^in the majority of 
-cases, in fact — ^he has been wrong. There is 
more money belonging to the firm npw in- 
vested in doubtfiil speculations than I like to 
think of, and if all these doubtful companies 
^ve way — ^which is not at all an improbable 
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occurrence — our house must fall ; we must 
stop payment/' 

This was an alarming prospect, and John 
saw at once that Mr. Grimson had led the 
unsuspecting merchant into these speciJar- 
tions. 

" It has often occurred to me," continued 
Mr. Hamilton, " that that fellow Bobson, of 
whom you spoke to me some time ago, has 
something to do with these companies. It 
may be a trap to ruin me, although I do not 
see in the least how he could be sure that 
I would invest in them, and there are always, 
plenty of these bubbles floating about. It 
is very imlikely that he has anything to do 
with it — ^it is a mere icnpression on my mind.'* 

" Were you a shareholder in the Mynydd 
Mawr Lead Company V asked John, sud- 
denly. 

'^ No, I was fortunate enough to keep clear 
of that swindle, although the secretary called 
upon me at the time he was working the 
affair up, and asked me to become a director. 
His statement was a most plausible one, but 
I had my doubts and declined the proposal." 
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" Did Mr. Grimson advise you to embark 
in the enterprise 1" , 

" No, I do not think lie did," replied the 
merchant, who was not quite sure upon the 
point. *' At all events, he did not propose it 
in the ordinarjr way of business, and it struck 
me that he had no confidence in it. There 
was a great deal of talk about the company 
just then, and the unfortunate shareholders 
were indulging in the most absurd and im- 
probable calculations, or rather surmises, for 
they were founded upon nothing except the 
prospectus, respecting their dividends. Most 
men were carried away by the tide of specu- 
lation, which was setting in pretty strongly 
then ; but Mr, Grimson was unmoved, and 
the subsequent fate of the company led me 
to trust too implicitly perhaps in his opinion 
in other transactions." 

" I am going a little from the point," inter- 
rupted John, "but I should like to know 
something about Mr. Grimson's antecedents. 
Where was he engaged before he came 
here ?" 

" He was in a mercantile house at Toronto, 

VOL. III. 
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in Canada, for some time, and afterwards ia 
Boston. He produced a testimonial from my 
correspondent there — whose hospitality, by 
the way, yon experienced — and then he came 
to London, where he was in the employ of a 
firm who wrote strongly in his favour." 

" Did he come here directly from London V 
inquired John. 

" No, he was in Liverpool for some months- 
without an engagement,'' was the reply ; " liis 
health, he said, was not good, and his appear- 
ance is not that of a strong man." 

"Returning now to our former subject," 
said John, who had been revolving a plan in 
his mind to extricate Mr. Hamilton from his- 
diflBculties, " can you not raise a sum of money 
in order to carry on the business, so as to pre- 
vent the untimely sale of your cotton — ^money 
is not very dear just now, is it ?" 

" It is much dearer than it has been re- 
cently," replied the merchant, " and I confess 
that I would rather seU out, and give up 
the hope of future gain, than fall into the 
hands of money-lenders. I have vedry seldom, 
during my whole business career, raised money 
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by bills, and I do not like the plan. They are 
sharp-edged tools which cut both ways." 

" I have a scheme to submit to you which 
wiU do away with that objection/' said John, 
slowly and deliberately; "you know that, 
through Mr. Grenfell's mimificence, I have a 
small capital at my command now. Suppose 
I invested it in the firm?'' 

" You cannot be in earnest, Eaymondr ex- 
claimed the astonished merchant, *^ you might 
lose every farthing of it.'' 

** I should not be very sorry if I did," was. 
the deliberate reply; "you have done a great 
deal to help me forward in life, and if it were 
not for your aid in introdudBg me into your 
counting-house I should never have had this 
money. You are fairly entitled to benefit 
by it, but I do not think it will be lost. I 
have too much confidence in the stability of 
the firm ; but, of course, this system of specu- 
lation must be abandoned.'' 

" In any case I would do that," replied Mr. 
Hamilton. " I intend selGng out so much of 
my shares as are marketable, and they wiU all 
fetch something not very much below par." 

2 
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"Then we may regard this business as 
settled ?'* remarked John ; " the money shall 
be placed to your account with as little delay 
as possible/' 

" You may rely upon my not forgettiug this 
obligation^ Baymond/' said tjie merchant, 
gratefully ; " you have done me a greater ser- 
vice than you imagine." 

" I beUeve that I am serving my own inte- 
rests also/' replied John, with a smQe, "so that 
the obligation, as you are pleased to call it, is 
not a very great one.'' 

"We will not discuss that at present," 
observed Mr. Hamilton ; "and now, to change 
the subject, when were you at The Ehns last ?" 

John told him the precise day, and hoped 
that Mrs. and Miss Hamilton were well. 

"Quite well, thank you," replied Mr. Ha- 
milton — " Louisa is, at least. I do not know 
what is the matter with Mrs. Hamilton ; she 
appears to be in trouble about something, but 
I cannot divine the cause. . She has taken an 
unconquerable dislike to Mr. Grimson, like 
several other people who are prejudiced against 
the man, and she will see no one at the house 
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except you — and then you go but very seldom 
now. What is the reason V 

The question was put in a doubt Ail, abrupt 
manner, that made John extremely imcom- 
fortable. He was rather surprised also to 
find that Mr. Hamilton was disposed to make 
him his confidant in his domestic as weU as 
business relations. The merchant was indeed 
glad to find some one whom he could impU- 

when once he condescended to honour anyone 
with his notice, it was an infaUible sign that 
he reposed trust in him. This was the cause 
of his fireedom in conversing with his yoimg 
agent so fireely. 

" I am not aware that there is any very 
particular reason, except that my time is very 
fiiUy occupied just now," was the hesitating 
reply. " I admit that I have abstained fi:om 
visiting The Ehns too fi:equently, but it is 
useless to go into my reasons just now — ^they 
are in no way connected with your very kind 
and hospitable family." 

" Why not explain them, then V asked the 
merchant, wonderingly. 
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"Because they do not affect you in the 
least, and if they were known, it would only 
pain me without benefiting anybody. In a 
short time I shall explain all.'' 

The merchant guessed that his reasons had 
some connection with Louisa, but he did not 
press the subject. John Eaymond, with four 
thousand pounds invested in the firm, was a 
very different personage from John Raymond 
the penniless clerk, and his feelings had to be 
respected. John promised, however, to go 
up the next day, and here the interview 
ended. 






CHAPTEK 11. 

IN WHICH MRS. HAMILTON ENCOUNTERS A 

FRESH DIFFICULTY. 

The morning room at The Elms was in the 
usual after-breakfast condition on the morn- 
ing after the conversation narrated in the last 
chapter. The remains of the repast were im- 
removed, and empty envelopes and newspapers 
were strewn carelessly over the table. The 
windows were wide open to admit the pure 
morning air, and at one of them Mrs. Hamilton 
was seated, vainly endeavouring to fix her 
wandering attention upon a sensational leader 
in that morning's paper. Wherever her 
thoughts might be, they were not concen- 
trated upon the smart, pungent article which 
was before her eyes ; and at last she allowed 
the paper to fall from her grasp, and to flutter 
unheeded to the ground. The lady was pen- 
sive and thoughtful — ^unusually so, even for 
her — and her eyes were fixed vacantly upon 
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the scene before her, whilst she was tearing a 
flower to pieces with her hands in an absent, 
unconscious way, that showed how fiiUy her 
mind was pre-occupied. 

Presently she rose and went to a small 
writing desk, from whence she drew an enve- 
lope — a true business-like, rough envelope — 
addressed to her in a bold distinct hand-^ 
writing, free from flourishes and useless orna- 
ment. 

The enclosure was merely half a sheet of 
note paper of the same hue as the envelope, 
and it was neither dated nor signed. There 
were only a few lines written upon it, and the 
writer dispensed altogether with the usual 
style of commencing and ending. Quite a 
characteristic epistle it was, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's brow had an angry frown upon it as she 
read the message, for the twentieth time at 
least. 

" How dares he to send me a missive like 
this ?" she murmured; *^ he is determined evi- 
dently to push matters to extremes, however 
and wherever they may end." 

It was calculated to excite her wrath, for 
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the writer was not troubled with delicacy nor 
a weak feeling of pity for the woman whom he- 
persecuted. 

" I must see you again at any cost," he^ 
wrote, " and it is useless to refiise me an in- 
terview. The chain of evidence against you 
is complete, and you must decide whether 
yoiu- husband is to be informed of it or not." 

" He has been hunting up everything that 
could be brought against me," she mused^ 
" and if he lays his evidence before my hus- 
band, I must bid farewell to this fair old man- 
sion. What shall I do ? Where can I turn 
to ? If I co\ild only tell my husband, as that 
young man advised me 1 But I cannot — I 
must not. If I fall, this traitor shall faU too,"^ 
she added, fiercely. 

This was but slight consolation, however. 
A man who is to be hung may be a little- 
comforted by the reflection that others will 
suffer the same punishment with him, but 
the comfort is very meagre, and would be no 
comfort whatever but that men in such cir- 
cumstances are thankful for very small mercies^ 
indeed. 
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Louisa was out of doors, busily engaged 
in gardening pursuits, and there was no one 
to interrupt Mrs. Hamilton's reverie. Her 
thoughts were gloomy and bitter, and at 
;Strange variance with the fragrant beauty and 
rich luxuriance that smiled upon her through 
the open window. She was glad that she was 
left undisturbed, alone with her thoughts, and 
the fiery spirit fought over again the battle 
which had been so often waged before. 

She was doomed, hpwever, to be interrupted, 
for advancing, at a trot, up the avenue, was a 
pony and cart with two persons seated in it. 
The pony was a rough, unkempt animal, with a 
shaggy, uncombed mane and half-starved cada- 
verous appearance. It was rather unsteady 
about the knees, and had a strong tendency 
to shy at every object in its route, and being 
of an inquiring disposition, it sometimes in- 
dulged in obstinate halts, with the view of 
examining anything unusual that attracted its 
Attention, and neither the blandishments nor 
the threats of its driver could induce it to 
proceed. The cart was painted green, and was 
evidently used for the purpose of conveying 
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vegetables and other articles to and from 
market. Scraps of decayed cabbage-leaves, and 
a strong odovir of onions and leeks that per- 
vaded the machine, betrayed thia The occu- 
pants of this vehicle were a young woman and 
a man whom we saw before in the forest, and 
who claimed to be Mrs. Hamilton's fiither. 
The female was a fat, unhealthy-looking girl of 
about twenty years old, with ringlets strongly 
perfamed with cheap bear's grease, and pon- 
derous ear-rings. Her dress, like the colour of 
the cart, was green, and her bonnet was ela- 
borately decorated with sky-blue ribbons. She 
wore a black lace shawl which had seen better 
days, and on her fat unwieldly hands she had 
a pair of dirty yellow kid gloves, much too 
small for her paws. Six-and-three-quarters 
kid gloves were rather too limited in their 
dimensions for her, and the consequence was, 
that her fingers were pushed out through the 
ends, and half her palms exposed to view 
with a disregard of fitshion that was highly 
refreshing. 

The unfortunate lady at the window 
sickened with horror as she perceived these 
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Tinwelcome visitors, and she withdrew in- 
stinctively into the room. Her affectionate, 
sire was too quick, however, for her — ^he 
caught a glimpse of her, and waived his hat 
in the air with an assumption of confidence 
and joviality that was absolutely intolerable. 

Her first thought was to ring the bell and 
to order the servants on no account to admit 
the intruders — the next was, that they would, 
in all probability, proclaim their assumed re- 
lationship to her, and thus create gossip and 
scandal, which it might be difficult to allay. 
On the whole, she thought it would be better 
to see them, and to endeavour to make some 
terms with them. 

The footman came to the door in a few 
minutes, and said that a man wished to speak 
with her. 

" Who is he ?" she asked, as indiflferently as 
she could. 

" He looks a sort of coster, ma'am," replied 
the man ; " and there's a young 'oman with 
him, too." 

" Let them come in," she said, and presently 
the father and daughter were ushered in. 
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Mrs. Hamilton sat before her desk at a 
side table, and appeared to be very deeply 
occupied. She rose, however, when they 
entered, and made a gesture to them to be 
seated, an invitation which was readily 
responded to by the man, who seized upon 
the nearest chair, whilst his daughter, after 
surveying every possible seat in the apart- 
ment, deposited herself on a couch opposite to 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

That lady was colder and haughtier than 
ever. Her soul recoiled from these people, 
with whom she had passed many painfiil, 
bitter years, and her disgust at being again 
brought into contact with them was very 
plainly manifested in her countenance. 

She waited for a short time, in order to 
give them an opportunity to commence the 
conversation, but they did not avail them- 
selves of it. The man was staring with much 
complacency round the room, and the yoimg 
woman was instituting a mental calculation as 
to the probable cost of the breakfast things, 
which still lay upon the table. 

" May I ask," began Mrs. Hamilton, 
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liaughtily, " why you iave horioured me with 
this visit to-day V 

" It ain't much of an honour, Charlotte/'' 
replied the man, with a little deprecating^ 
cough behind his hat ; " we came to see how 
you was getting on, and to give Betsy the 
chance of seein' her sister. The way she's 
been a longin' and agom' on about wantin' to 
see you, you'd never believe.'' 

The fellow could speak good English if he 
chose, but he wished to aggravate hier, and to 
draw her from the lofty position in which she 
had entrenched herself, and he thought that 
to vulgar. ptel«iaa jargon wovdd b, the 1^ 
means of doing so. He was right, to some 
extent, for the angry flush deepened upon her 
brow, and she almost glared upon him, as she 
said : — 

"You know this kind of talk will not 
deceive me. You have some other object in 
view. What is it ?" 

" Listen to her, now !" exclaimed the stimted 
little man, with an appealing gesture, intended 
for no one iu particular ; *' one would think 
she'd never been liviag on me, and was no 
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Telation of mine. Not even to oflfer us a cup 
of coffee after our drive, and taking no notice 
of her sister, who's so fond of her !" 

The young lady in question giggled hyste- 
rically, as if to corroborate her father's con- 
cluding remark. 

" Come to the point, man," cried Mrs. 
Hamilton, impatiently ; " why do you act 
in direct opposition to the arrangement you 
made with Mr. Hamilton at my marriage? 
What if he knew of this visit ? You know 
perfectly well the consequences." 

" Ah 1 but he won't know," replied he, with 
a cunning smile ; " you are a good deal too- 
wise to let him know of it." 

*'Do not be too sure of that," she said, 
relapsing into her proud, haughty manner ? 
*^ there is but very Uttle that I would not do* 
to be rid of you." 

" That's only her playful manner, my dear,"* 
remarked the gentleman to the fat lady on the 
couch ; " she'll be quite affectionate directly." 

" If you came here to insult me, sir, you 
will find yourself in an unpleasant position,"* 
observed Mrs. Hamilton, calmly ; " may I ask 
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you once more what is your object in coming 
here to-day ?" 

" If you are in a particular hurry to know, 
I don't mind telling you," he said, sneeringly; 
" I want money, my dear, and I must have it." 

** You applied to me once before, and you 
were disappointed," was the calm reply ; "you 
will meet with the same fate again. I will 
^ve you no money." 

" I mean to make you," he replied, with 
jOb brutal laugh ; "you would not reach out a 
finger to save me from a debtor's prison, when 
I begged and prayed of you to do so — this 
iime I can compel you." 

" That remains to be seen," she replied, 
with outward composure ; but there was a 
^ead weight at her heart as she listened to 
the threat ; " how ai'e you about to do it ?" 

" In this way," he said, drawing his chair 
up to the table and leaning his elbows upon it ; 
'^ there is a certain person whom you do not 
<5are to see, and whom you believed to be for 
4ever out of the way, ready to make his ap- 
pearance." 

His listener's face became of a deadly hue^ 
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but its stem expression was not in the least 
relaxed. 

" This man's feelings towards you are not, 
as you may imagine, of a * very friendly 
nature," lie continued, coolly ; " and he would 
be glad of the opportunity, which I can give 
him, to humble your pride a little. Ah I does 
that touch you, my lady 1" he exclaimed, with 
a triumphant chuckle. 

"It does not make your chance of ob- 
taining the money any better," she replied, 
firmly; "it decreases it greatly." 

" We shall see," he observed, coolly ; " this 
man has not yet seen Mr. Grimson — ^your 
affectionate friend, Mr. Grimson — ^who is, of 
course, very anxious to lay hold upon hun, in 
order to strengthen his case against you — ^Ln 
fact, he can prove nothing without him, I 
have the power of bringing them together, 
and I can also keep them apart. It depends 
entirely upon you." 

"Go on!" she said, briefly, as he paused 
to wipe the perspiration from his brow. 

" Oh I I have very little more to say ; you 
must make up your mind either to advance 
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me some money, or else to fight Mr. Grimson, 
aided by this man. You know which will 
suit you best." 

" And how much money do you want?'' she 
asked, quietly. 

" Five hundred pounds," he replied, be- 
lieving that she was about to yield at last ; 
" it is a mere trifle to you — ^isn't it, Betsy ?" 

That young lady ventured to echo her 
father's remarks, and thought that it would 
be a mere flea-bite for her magnificent 
sister. 

"When do you want it?" she went on, 
ignoring the £at lady completely. 

" To-morrow," was the eager reply ; " and 
you may give it me in money, paper, or 
some jewellery — anything will do." 

" I think I understand you at last," began 
Mrs. Hamilton, in a stem, hard voice, that 
made even the man before her wince ; " you 
have told[me your object, and now I will give 
you my decision — my final decision, remember. 
I told you before, and I tell you again, that I 
will make no terms with Grimson or yo\u-self. 
If I paid you this money, you would be here 
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before another month was over, with a re- 
newal of your demand." 

He swore, with a great oath, that he would 
never molest her again. 

" I do not believe you," she pursued, with 
supreme contempt ; "I know you too well to 
trust you for a moment. When this money 
was spent, you would come to me again, and 
this continual drain upon my resources would 
never cease until you killed yourself with 
drink." 

Again he swore that he would keep the 
compact. He was ready to swear anything 
in order to get the money. 

" You maybe sincere now in your intention 
not to apply to me again, but will you be so 
when the money is aU spent ? I know you 
will not. And does it never occur to you 
that you are a model father to conspire in 
this way against your own daughter 1" 

"Has my daughter been of any use to 
me ?" he asked, fiercely. 

" Certainly she has," was the calm rejoinder. 
"You received a very handsome sum of 
money, in order to gain your consent to the 
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marriage, and in consideration of that sum 
you promised never to come near me again.. 
Have you kept that promise ? Even as 
you broke that compact you would break 
this." 

He was silent — he could not deny the force 
of this argument. 

" There is yet another point to be con- 
sidered/' she went on in measured accents, 
"Who has prompted you to commence this^ 
persecution ? I do not credit you with the- 
possession of sufficient sense to do it, unless 
you were guided and directed by some one 
else. It is not the mere want of money 
that has induced you to take this course, 
because from my experience of you you were 
always in want of money. All the circum- 
stances which you are endeavouring to bring 
against me now were known perfectly well 
to you when I was married, and you were 
but too glad to hide them out of sight. Why 
are they revived now r' 

" Because I want money," he replied, trying 
to work himself into a fiuious passion. 

" I tell you once more, as I have done 
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many times before, that I do not believe 
you," she answered. " You are a mere pup- 
pet in the hands of Grimson, willing to do 
Jiis behest in everything. I cannot give you 
any money." 

" Just one hundred, Charlotte," he begged 
in a wheedling voice, that increased her disgust 
iienfold. 

*' Not one farthing, sir," she replied. " You 
must be taught that persecution like this 
-does not pay, although I am ajfraid the les- 
ion, like every other which you have ever 
received, wiU be thrown away upon you." 

One might imagine that she was the win- 
ner in this game of woman's wit against 
practised roguery. She was so calm, con- 
temptuous, and indifferent. She dreaded to 
hear him announce the course he intended to 
take, and yet she appeared to listen to it 
with the greatest scorn. 

" I must try, then, what Mr. Grimson will 
do for me," remarked the man, taking up his 
hat from the table, where he had deposited 
it, and drawing his yellow silk handkerchief 
carefully over it to smooth the nap. " I shall 
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just say, * Now, Mr. Grimson, you want a 
handle against Mrs. Hamilton, and you can't 
get a good one. How much will you give 
me for one, in hard cash V If he says 
five hundred or more he shall gee this man." 

"I do not desire to be informed of the 
means which you intend to employ for the 
purpose of procuring this money," was the 
contemptuous rejoinder, " but I am confirmed 
in my resolution by what you have just said ; 
for if I advanced this money and refused to do 
so again in about a month hence you would 
sell this secret to Grimson. You appreciated 
the former sale of your daughter so greatly, 
that you intend trying the experiment 
again." 

He made no reply ; her taunts cut him to 
the quick ; for although he was now degraded 
and debased, he had once occupied a good 
place in society, and the sneers that would 
have fallen harmlessly upon an ignorant man 
told eifectuaJly upon him. 

" Nothing that I can say will change your 
determination, then?" he asked, rising from. 
his chair. 
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" Nothing," was the laconic answer. 

" Well, Betsy, let us be going," he said, 
xtddressing the fitt young lady, who had in- 
dulged in a quiet nap on the luxurious couch, 
and who now started up, preparing to follow 
her sire out. " You need not say good-bye to 
your sister, for she won't be here long, I can 
tell you, and then she will come home. You 
shall have a nice time together then, I pro- 
mise you." 

" You better not promise anything so 
wildly improbable," said Mrs. Hamilton, with 
withering scorn ; " your residence will not 
be polluted with my presence, whatever may 
happen. You are right, however, in one 
thing — ^you will not be able to see me here 
again. I shall effectually prevent that." 

" How ?" he demanded, curiously. 

" That is no busiaess of yours," was the 
sarcastic reply. "You are forgetting your 
proper position this morning. I am afraid 
you are drinking excessively for a naturally 
weak brain." 

And with this parting thrust, which irri- 
tated the costermonger beyond measure, she 
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rang the bell, and directed the visitors to be 
shown to the door. When they were leaving 
the room, preceded by the servant, the man 
turned towards her and shook his fist, with 
a demoniac expression of hate upon his hide- 
ous coimtenance, that made Mrs. Hamilton 
shudder. He said nothing, but went out and 
drove off with his daughter. 

Mrs. Hamilton went to her dressing-room 
and threw herself upon a sofa, burying her 
aching head in the pillows. She was faint 
and ill and sick with apprehension, and her 
brain well nigh reeled as she thought of the 
foes that were gathering so fiercely aroimd 
her. 

" And I have not one friend who will help 
me,'' she moaned, *^even if they could do 
something, which I am afraid would be im- 
possible. This little monster will tell the 
whole story to Grimson, even if he does not 
know it already. Know of it already ! Of 
course he does," she exclaimed, as a new 
thought entered her mind. "Why should 
he write to say that the chain of evidence 
is complete, tmless he could lay his finger 
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^ipoii this man, whose sUence my pretended 
&ther offered to procure? I should have 
been five hundred pounds poorer, without 
lessening my difficulties in the slightest 
degree/' 

The pain that was racking her prevented 
her from continuing her reverie for a few 
minutes. She lay quite still, pressing her 
hands upon her fevered brow. 

" What am I to do 1" she exclaimed again; 
^* these men will wait no longer, and I may 
safely conclude that before another week ex- 
pires my husband wiU be informed of the 
whole affidr. How am I to meet this storm 1 
I cannot face him after so grossly deceiving, 
and yet where can I go to ? I am an un- 
happy. n>i««.bk, ^nLs woman." 

The pain was excruciating, and she could 
only lie there moaning helplessly in her 
mental and bodily agony. Evils were abun- 
dant enough around her before, but a new 
danger of no ordinary nature threatened her 
now ; and, brave and resolute as she was, her 
spirit sank within her before difficulties so 
great and varied. She had struggled so long 
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as she could, but she was constrained to give 
up the hopeless strife for the future. 

Louisa came in before long, and found her 
with parched lips and fevered limbs. The 
maiden was greatly alarmed, for Mrs. Hamil- 
ton was apparently in her usual health that 
morning at breakfast. 

" What is the matter, dear mamma ?" she 
asked, bringing some iced water to her side. 

" I have a very bad headache, Louisa,, 
dear," was the reply, spoken with tremblings 
quivering lips, " and I am very tired." 

"Those dreadful people in the cart must 
have wearied you, mamma," exclaimed the 
girl, who had been amused and surprised by 
the sight of so unusual a vehicle at The Elms. 
*^ Who were they ? Some people getting up 
a bazaar, or collecting for a small missionary 
society, I am sure," she said, answering her 
own question by adopting a theory which her 
maid had confidentially suggested. 

A moan of pain was the only reply, and the 
affectionate girl worried her with no more 
questions, but busied herself in procuring 
sal volatile and other restoratives. A soft 
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linen bandage was steeped in cold water and 
placed upon her brow ; and then, havings 
placed a vinaigrette by her side, Louisa left 
the room, in order that she might enjoy 
if possible undisturbed rest. The remedies 
proved efficacious, for the headache passed 
away, but the heartache still remained, and 
she found no remedies that could remove it. 



CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH VARIOUS MATTERS ARE TREATED OF. 

Edward Hewitt, was back again in Liver- 
pool, and his sister's anxiety respecting him 
was greater than ever it had been before. He 
was subject to fits of moody reckless despon- 
^lency, which came upon him very frequently, 
and on. these occasions he would sit for hours 
with his hands plunged into his pockets 
gazing listlessly and vacantly about him. Of 
work he did but little at all times, but at 
rare intervals he would work himself up into a 
:State of excitement and perform a prodigious 
:amount of work. A reaction always followed 
these temporary fits of industry, and as it 
lasted considerably longer than the state of 
excitement, his earnings were very small. 
If he had not private patrons, who knew or 
believed him to be making an attempt at 
reformation, he would have been unable to 
procure any employment ; but these benevolent 
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people found him something to do whenever 
he chose to apply to them, althougli in many 
cases the work given him was only a pretence 
for conveying the pecuniary assistance he 
would have otherwise refiised to accept. 

This being the state of aflfeirs at home, it 
may be readily conceived that Isabel's life- 
was not a very happy one. There was the 
additional burden to be endured and borne 
that she was absolutely ignorant as to her' 
mother's fate, and actually did not know 
whether she was dead or alive. 

Sometimes she revived the topic of the 
shareholders in the lead company before her 
brother, and tried to induce him to take some 
decisive step in the matter. 

" It is a wonder that they have not applied 
for warrants against the secretary and the 
engineer, Edward," she said, upon one of 
these occasions; "but as they have not yet 
done so, would it not be much better to act 
the part of an honourable man, by coming 
forward to explain yoiu* share in the transac- 
tion?" 

" You are very anxious to get me into* 
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trouble, Isabel/' lie said, fretiuUy ; " they are 
Bure to have me arrested if I go, or at least 
they will give me a severe handling." 

"It may do you good, Edward," she replied, 
patiently, although this inciurable irresolution 
wearied and annoyed her, "if you have de- 
served it." 

"But I have not deserved it, and you know 
it as well as I do, Isabel," he said, in a weak 
querulous manner. "I couldn't be respon- 
sible for what I signed when I was nearly 
unconscious*— it is not to be expected that I 
should." 

" You had no business to be in a state like 
that, when you ought to be attending to yovir 
duty," she urged, gently ; " and you have 
yourself admitted that you supplied them 
with the information about this mine, know- 
ing it to be worthless. You were sober 
enough then, Edward," she continued, 
^gravely. 

" I did not imderstand their motive in 
seeking information about it, for the company 
was not then formed," he replied, in a com- 
plaining injured tone of voice. " How was I 
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to know that they intended to swindle the 
shareholders as they have done V 

" You knew that there was no lead in the 
mine, and therefore it was wrong for you to 
mention the place at all/' she answered, 
•emphatically, " even if their intentions were 
honest they would lose money by working it ; 
but you must have known it was a swindle, 
Edward. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
in my eyes that you have to justify yourself, 
but before the men you have injured, and I 
wish I could induce you to shake off this dis- 
graceftd weakness which clings to you. Be a 
man for once, Edward." 

"I shall only be gettiag into hot water," 
he said, in the same manner, " and I dare say 
I shall never hear the last of it. I think I 
had much better keep out of the way, 
Isabel" 

*^ But this state of things cannot continue, 
Edwaxd," said the girl, very distinctly and 
firmly. "You cannot always rely upon me, 
and whenever you go out into the world you 
will have to face this matter. It is only a 
question of delaying the storm, when every 
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hour of delay is dangerous. You surely meaa 
to earn your own living some time 1" 

The words might appear harsh, but the 
speaker's tender and caressing manner, as she^ 
laid her hand appeaJingly upon his axm. ought- 
to have softened the apparent coldness of the 
query. He shook oflf her hand, impatiently. 

" If you are tired of my society," he said^ 
roughly, "I am quite willing to go away. 
I do not wish to be a burden upon you.'*^ 
Tears filled his sister's eyes, but he was too- 
ftdl of his fancied grievances to notice them. 
" I did not ask you to take me in," he went 
on ; " and it is rather hard that you should 
speak to me like this, simply because I am 
afraid to rush too hastily into trouble." 

Isabel, however, had left the room, and she^ 
shut herself up in her own room to indulge in 
a good cry. She was quite at a loss to know 
how to manage her very unmanageable bro- 
ther, and she was ready to despair of ever 
seeing him restored to respectable society. 
He seemed to have lost all energy and mental 
strength. 

She was in the show-room the next after- 
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noon, busilj engaged in arranging some 
artificial flowers which were spread out before 
her, when a young lady entered and made 
some purchases. She appeared to be much at- 
tracted by Isabel's appearance and gazed very 
earnestly upon her, although Isabel was oer- 
tain that she had never seen her before and 
that she was not a regular customer. When 
her purchases were completed, Isabel asked 
if she would send for them, as the parcel was 
rather a large one, but she requested that it 
might be s^it up to her home, at the same 
time giving the address — "Miss Hamilton^ 
The Ebns." 

Isabel recognized the name immediately, 
and, in her turn, scmitimzed with much in* 
terest the daughter of John's employer. On 
her part, Louisa had no conception whatever 
that the decidedly beautiful girl behind the 
coimter was even acquainted with John Bay- 
mond. Her apparent interest in her arose 
merely from the natuml cimosity with which 
one good-looking yoimg lady regards another 
similarly fortunate being. 

That evening John was invited to dine with 
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the Hamiltons, but as Isabel was released 
from her duties at five o'clock upon that day, 
he determined to walk home with her before 
he started. Isabel received him with her cus- 
tomary bright smile and affectionate greeting. 

" You may judge how devoted I am, my 
dear Isabel/' he said, laughingly, **when I 
tell you that I have an engagement to dine 
with Mr. Hamilton, and that I could not go 
without seeing you first.'' 

" You must have something very particular 
to tell me, I suppose," she replied, gaily. " I 
do not think you would take the trouble un- 
less you had." 

'* I have nothing more to say than what I 
have told you a hundred times before," he 
said, tenderly ; " only I do not feel happy at 
the close of the day imless I have had a 
glimpse of your face during it. It fills my 
heart with sunshine." » 

"You are getting poetical," she laughed, 
but the colour which came and went upon her 
cheeks showed that she understood him. " I 
am afraid that you are rather tired of business, 
and inclined to turn to poetry." 
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" I doubt whether I could write poetry or 
^ven good prose, on any other subject except 
yourself," he replied. *' I should get enthusi- 
astic if you were my theme." 

" That would be too bad," she replied ; " if 
you could work yourself up to the necessary 
point of enthusiasm, other people mixrht fail 

" Then I would show it only to you," he 
^answered, with a smile ; " that would settle 
the dfficulty." 

He left her shortly afterwards, and made 
his way to The Elms, where he found them 
waiting dinner for him. He made his apology 
on the plea that he had been detained in town 
beyond the time he expected, and he was 
readily pardoned by the ladies, who had, of 
<50urse, no suspicion as to the real cause of his 
detention. 

Mrs. Hamilton was unusually quiet and 
reserved — Louisa gay and ftill of merry chatter 
— the merchant kinder and more afiable than 
upon any previous occasion. He had informed 
his wife and daughter before John's arrival 
that the young man was about to invest a 
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considerable sum of. money in the firm, and 
the interest with which he was regarded was- 
therefor pn.porti«natd7 garter. 

" What were the results of your American 
trip, Mr. Raymond?" asked Mrs. Hamilton, 
who never asked her husband anv questions^ 
whatever on Mb buBine« affirirj "Did it 
turn out as well as you anticipated ? " . 

"We scarcely know yet, madam," he re- 
plied. "The cotton I bought for the firm 
is still warehoused in Liverpool, and is not 
sold. We intend waiting a little longer." 

" Do you think the speculation will be a 
successful one?" she asked, in a tone that 
betrayed very little interest in the subject, but 
merely a desire a keep up the conversation. 

" If we sold to-morrow it would be success^ 
ful," replied John. "In a few more months- 
it will, I trust, be still more so." 

" A good many changes may occur in a few 
months' time, Mr. Kaymond," she repUed, in 
a tone that led John to believe that she was- 
referring to her own difficulties. 

"True, but in this case we will hope that 
the changes will be aU for the better," he 
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answered, adopting the double meaning which 
he fancied he had detected in her observation, 

" I wish you would leave business alone for 
a little while," protested Louisa. " One would 
think that you had enough of it in the city, 
Mr. Raymond. We will talk about some- 
thing else, if you please." 

"What shall it be, Louisa?" asked her 
father, coming to her aid, for he was not 
Sony to shelve the previous topic of dis- 
-cussion. 

" Well, suppose you tell us where we 
.are to spend our next holidays, papa?" she 
replied, with an arch smile ; '^ and where are 
we going? Mamma and I have not had a 
holiday ever so long, nor you either. When 
^hall we go, papa ? " 

" I should, in my masculine ignorance, have 
concluded that every day in your life is a 
holiday," observed her father, with a laugh. 

" That is just like you men," retorted the 
-maiden, solenmly. " You form such mistaken 
•views about things that require but very 
little penetration to understand. Does mamma 
look as if her life was a perpetual holiday ?" 
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This was a home-thrust which the merchant 
felt keenly. He hesitated, not knowing what 
to reply, when John, who understood hi^ 
embarrassment, came to the rescue. 

" The continual repetition o^ the most tri- 
fling duties becomes more wearisome by far 
than really hard work," he said, sententiously. 
'*I think you have made out a strong case 
for a holiday, Miss Hamilton." 

"It is something to gain such an opinion 
from a sage like you," she said, laughing at 
the solemnity with which he had uttered the 
first part of his observation. "You cannot 
resist Mr. Raymond's philosophy, papa." 

Everybody laughed at this sally, although 
John felt a little annoyed. It is not pleasant 
to be laughed at by a young lady, whose good 
opinion one cares about, and the best men 
bear the infliction with the least grace. 

"Where would you like to go, my dear?" 
inquired the merchant, addressing his wife. 

"Anywhere will do," she replied, indif- 
ferently ; " the Highlands, Ireland, anywhere 
for a change." 

" Let us go to Ireland, then, l>y all means,'' 
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exclaimed Lousia, delightedly. " It must be 
so nice to liave one's breakfast in a room 
where half a dozen pigs" are enjoying theirs, 
and promenading about, and we should abso- 
lutely forget what a clean plate looked like. 
Ireland by all means." 

" I am inclined to think the country is much 
better than you imagine, Louisa/' observed 
her father ; " however, if you want to see dirt, 
I dare say we can find you plenty even here. 
It is tolerably abundant in every country." 

" When shall we go, papa, to this delight- 
ful place V asked Louisa, who was anxious to 
have the matter settled, 

" Any time you like," he replied, kindly. 

"Next week, then," decided the maiden, 
triumphantly. " You will be ready, manmia ?" 

Yes, Mrs. Hamilton believed she could be 
ready, and there the subject dropped. 

When John was taking his departure, 
Louisa commiserated his misfortune in being 
obliged to remain at work whilst they were 
away enjoying themselvea 

" I dare say I could get away for a week, 
if you would allow me to join your party," he 
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observed. " I have often wished to see Ire- 
land, and perhaps Mr. Hamilton will not be 
too hard upon me in refiising me permission.*' 

" You know you can please yourself, Mr. 
Raymond," replied the merchant, with a 
scarcely audible sigh. " We shall be glad to 
have you with us." 

The two gentlemen walked down the 
avenue together in earnest conversation. 

" The more I ponder over the proposal we 
discussed this morning, the more strongly do 
I advise you not to carry out your project," 
said the merchant, gravely. " I am afraid a 
panic in the money market is at hand, and, 
if that occurs in the present state of our stock, 
we shaJl be irretrievably ruined." 

I have quite made up my mind to run the 
risk," replied John, who took a more hopefiil 
view of the prospects of the firm ; " we shall 
be able to dispose of most of your doubtful 
securities in a short tune. I hope and trust 
that, for the fixture, you will not embark in any 
speculation, however tempting in may appear." 

" I told you that I would not," replied Mr. 
Hamilton, rather coldly, for he did not like 
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-this mode of address from one who was, until 
recently, a dependent upon him. 

"Do not be offended because I made the 
remark," observed John, who saw the effect 
his words had produced. "I am anxious only 
to further the real interests of the firm, and 
it seems to me that this cotton business, 
when completed, will be enough for us to 
imdertake. It will require all your tact to 
make it so lucrative as I think it might be." 

The merchant's good temper was completely 
restored. He could not resist any form of 
fipology from one who had shown himself so 
trustworthy at all times. 

" I am anxious to have it brought to a 
<;lose," he said, as they stood at the entrance- 
^te before separating for the night. " If it 
proves so lucky as you prophecy, I shall retire 
from business, if I saw any prospect of secu- 
Ting a junior parter who could do the work." 

John's heart beat a little fester when he 
beard these words. This was the very oppor- 
timity he had wished for. 

"Would you like to join the house?" 
demanded Mr. Hamilton, a little abruptly. 
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If there was an implied reference to Louisa 
Hamilton in this question, as John afterwards 
had reason to believe, he did not perceive it. 
He thought only of becoming a partner in 
this old and honoured firm. 

" It is too serious a question to be lightly- 
decided upon, sir,'* replied the young man. 
"I will not deny that I should be greatly 
pleased with such an arrangement if it can be 
effected, but there are many things to be 
thought of besides my own personal feelings." 

^'You are right, Raymond," replied his 
companion, laying his hand upon his shoulder ; 
"this is the most important period in your 
life, and I do not wish to see you decide upon 
anything hastily. Consider the matter until 
we meet in Ireland, and then we will discuss 
the. question again. This week I shaU be 
greatly occupied. I must go to London to- 
morrow, and cannot return until the next 
evening. For the remainder of the week I 
shaQ be preparing to leave the office for this 
proposed visit to Ireland, and I will have a 
good deal to attend to." 

" You wiU direct some of these securities 
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to be sold out at once?" aaked John, 
anxiously. 

" My broker has instructions to attend to 
the matter to-morrow/' was the reply, and 
as he spoke he shook hands warmly with the 
young man, and they parted, he to return ta 
the house, and John to catch the last coach 
for Liverpool. 

The merchant went away the next after- 
noon to London, and Mr. Grimson also left 
the oflGice soon afterwards, at a rather earlier 
hour than usual, with the intention of going 
to The Elms. When he arrived there, how- 
ever, he was informed, to his great annoy- 
ance and disgust, that the ladies were in 
Liverpool. He was loth to believe the ser- 
vant's statement, not being able to conceive 
what should detain them in town at that 
unusually late hour for them. The man, 
however, was positive in his assertion, and 
the bafl&ed manager tximed away in a rage. 
He had received no reply to his note, and he 
had failed to see them, and his state of mind 
was not an enviable one. 

To add to his bad temper, he found that 
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•the coaeh had just left for town, and that the 
next did not leave for a couple of hours. He 
could see the vehicle speeding away not far in 
^ont, and he therefore started to run after 
it, shouting and waving his arms at the same 
time to attract the attention of some one on 
the coach, but his eflTorts, strenuous as they 
were, proved fruitless, for in a few minutes a 
turn in the road concealed it from view. 

The way was hot and dusty, and as his 
exertions had been somewhat violent, he was 
in a far from amiable mood. The perspiration 
streamed down his face, and the dust half 
blinded and choked him. His composure was 
not restored, when, as he was trudging 
wearily back to town, a brougham swept past 
him with two ladies seated in it. They were 
Mrs. Hamilton and Louisa, retiuning from 
town, and, as it passed, the manager heard the 
young lady say : — 

" I declare there is that horrid man, 
mamma. I am sxire he has been at the 
house." 

The " horrid man " stood in the road 
^covered with dust by the retreating carriage. 
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and ground his teeth and rolled his eyes like 
one about to have an attack of delirium. 
His cahn composure, which he was remarkable 
for in his ordinary moments, had completely 
deserted him, and when people of his tem- 
perament lose their tempers they do not 
readily regain them. He was in a savage, 
vindictive mood that would hesitate at nothing, 
for he had been wounded in a tender points 
He always considered himself to be a very 
attractive man in the eyes of the ladies, and 
to be called " a horrid man " by Louisa, was 
not calculated to soothe his ruffled feelings. 

He would go back to The Elms and demand 
admission ; he could not be denied a second 
time, for had he not seen them pass home- 
wards; He would administer a sound casti- 
gation to the impertinent minx who had 
insulted him, and he would deliver his 
ultimatimi to Mrs. Hamilton, if they imagined 
that he was a man to be sat upon at pleasure 
by every impertinent hussy, they were mis- 
taken, and he would tell them so before he 
was very many hours older. 

He started to retrace his steps, and with- 
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^eat long strides he made his way again to 
the entrance of The Ehns. The same servant 
Appeared as before, but this time there was an 
BggmvatiBg grin on his visage, which did not 
mollify the irate manager. 

" Ladies in 1" he inquired, shortly. 

" Yes, sir," was the reply, with another grin. 
. " Show me m," said the visitor, authorita- 
tively, but briefly. 

" Can't, sir," was the equally laconic reply, 
" don't want to see you." 

" What do you mean, fellow ?" demanded 
Mr. Grimson, whose wrath again blazed forth ; 
" how dare you insult me, your master's chief 
manager ?" 

The footman knew perfectly well who he 
was, so that this annoimcement, which Mr. 
^Grimson thought would cause a sensation, 
fell flat. 

" Orders, sir," was the cool rejoinder ; " my 
mistress cannot see you to-night, and begs 
of you to excuse her from attending to your 
business at present. Them's the words,"replied 
the man, with the air of a schoolboy, who had 
just stumbled through his repetition' lesson. 
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*' I shall do nothing of the kind,'' thundered 
Mr. Grimson, assuming an arrogant air of 
importance ; '' my business cannot be disposed 
of in this off-hand way. Just take this in to 
your mistress." 

He drew out a card, and wrote a line on the 
back. The footman stood with perfect com- 
posure imtil he had written the message, but 
when the card was extended to him, he folded 
his axms and said quie% : 

" Can't take it ; positive orders to carry 
no message of any kind. More than my place 
is worth to do it." 

"Why didn't you say so sooner, idiot?" 
cried the infuriated manager. 

" Didn't like to disturb you, sir, in your 
writing — ^you did it so beautiftiUy," replied 
the servant, and when he had delivered this 
finishing stroke he slammed the door Tin- 
ceremoniously in Mr. Grimson's face, who had 
therefore to return disconsolately to town. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. HAMILTON TAKES A RESOLUTION. 

The next afternoon Mrs. Hamilton was lying" 
upon a sofa in her own dressing-room, with an 
open letter in her hand. This time it was not a 
few lines carelessly worded, but a long, dosely*^ 
written letter fiiU of passionate invective and 
angry threats. The enraged and disappointed 
manager had, upon his return to town on the- 
previous evening, indited this epistle, in which 
he entered into fiiU particulars of the charge 
he had to make against her, and the evidence 
with which he was prepared to support his- 
assertions. Her father's oJSer to keep back 
the only witness who could reaUy damage her, 
was one that he had no power to make, for 
the manager declared positively that he could 
produce this man. He concluded with a 
renewal of the offer he had previously made, 
couched in the wildest language, and threaten- 
ing her, in case of reftisal, with the disclosure 
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of the whole matter to Mr. Hamilton* on the 
very next day. 

The crisis was come at last. 

She lay, with her large, dark eyes fixed 
vacantly upon the painted ceiling, trying to 
decide upon 'her course of action. It was 
absolutely necessary to do something now^ 
and what that should be was' very hard to 
determine. 

Louisa came in with a letter, from tho 
office, addressed to Mrs. Hamilton. 

"A letter from Mr. Eaymond for you,, 
mamma,'' she said, handing it to her. 

A new hope sprang up in her heart as she 
heard the name — a, hope that he had dis- 
covered some means of freeing her from her 
terrible position, and she broke open the seal 
with eager anxiety — ^but only to be dis-^ 
appointed. It was merely an 'announcement 
that Mr. Hamilton would not ?-etum until 
the next day, he having been unexpectedly 
detained on the first night at Birmingham, 
He telegraphed to the office, with the request- 
that John would communicate the news to his 
wife and daughter. 

TOL. UL F 
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That was all; and Mrs. Hamilton sank 
back on the cushions with a great sigh of dis- 
appointment. The hope, when it died out, 
left her horizon darker than before. 

Louisa was going to a party that night. 
Mrs. Hamilton was invited also, but excused 
herself on the plea of ill-health, and a friend 
who resided further from the town than they 
did, offered to call for Louisa and to bring her 
ba<3k safely, a proposal which was glaxily axj- 
cepted. 

" When are you to start, Louisa, for this 
party?" asked Mrs. Hamilton when she had 
explained the contents of John's letter to her 
stepdaughter. 

" About seven, mamma," replied the girl, 
"and Mrs. Dyne says we shall not be back 
before one." 

" I shall not wait for you, then," replied 
Mrs. Hamilton. " I intend retiring early to- 
night, and the probability is that it will be 
very much later when you arrive." 

" Oh, no 1 mamma," replied Louisa, smooth- 
ing the disordered and ruffled tresses that 
streamed in profuse confusion over the 
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cushions, *' you must not think of sitting up. 
I shall do very well." 

" Then I think you had better get your 
things laid out, Louisa," said her stepmother. 
■** and make yourself as charming as possible, 
^though Mr. Raymond will not be there." 

Louisa disappeared, blushing deeply, and 
muttering something about not caring whether 
he was present or not, and Mrs. Hamilton 
xigain gave herself up to her reflections. They 
were bitter enough. Wherever she turned, 
she saw no chance of escape, except by being 
herself the first to confess the matter to her 
husband, and throwing herself upon his mercy, 
and this coiu^e she steadily put away from 
her as one she could never adopt. Perhaps, if 
she could be sure that he would not spurn 
and disown her after she had humbled herself 
before him, she might have mustered courage 
to follow this, the only course which could 
possibly release her from her difi&culties, but 
there was the unconfessed dread in her heart 
that she would humble herself in vain before 
him, and that no amount of humiliation could 
recall the love which she believed would be 

F 2 
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for ever crushed and shattered by the dis- 
closure. 

She never imagined that she could regain 
his confidence under any circumstances what- 
ever — and she was not altogether wrongs 
Man loves but once in his whole life, although 
he may feel a strong regard for many. The 
master-passion comes but once, and if his trust 
is betrayed, and his love thrown aside as a- 
thing of nought, his faith in woman is shaken 
and the mischief can never be undone. He^ 
may settle down with some one else as a^ 
respectable married man, but his respect and 
love for the sex must be lessened by his former 
bitter lesson. 

This was a theory that Mrs. Hamilton 
thoroughly believed, and therefore she de- 
spaired of ever regaining that blind confidence 
which, until now, he had reposed in her. And, 
despairing of this, she had no hope of winning 
back his love, even if she wished it, and she 
did not think she did. She would be sorry to 
lose the comforts and luxuries of the rich. mer- 
chant's home and the companionship of Louisa, 
but she did not dread the isolation fi:om the 
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man she had sworn to love and honour. He 
was only an incumbrance to her enjoyment, 
and had been so for years, so that her dread of 
givmg him up formed no part of the struggle 
which wa^ going on in her mind. 

She had decided that she could not tell her 
husband, and she had failed to obtain any 
help from John, who was quite at a loss to 
know what to do. It was perfectly useless to 
attempt to make any terms with the manager 
besides those he had named, and these she 
would never submit to. Her father would aid 
the manager, or else abstain from taking any 
part in the matter. Wliat then was she to do ? 
There was no avenue of escape. Clearly none. 

Suddenly she rose and went to the window. 
A new idea had entered her mind. She could 
flee away from this place and leave her diffi- 
<5ulties behind her. There were plenty of 
villages in England where she thought she 
"COuld earn her livelihood, and she would be 
altogether freed from the system of persecu-. 
tion which had so harrassed her recently. 
Yes ! she would fly. Her husband would cer- 
tainly hear the charge which Mr. Grimson 
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would make, but she cared but Kttle for that. 
She would never see him agam, and his wratk 
would be but of small consequence to her then. 
Her stock of money was not very large, but 
she had rings and other jewellery. These, 
however, were all presents which her husband 
had made to her from time to time, and it was 
not feir or honest to take them with her in 
her flight. She counted up the gold and the 
notes] which she had in her possession, and 
found that they amounted to about sixty 
pounds — ^a much larger sum than she at first 
thought she had ; but various small simi& 
which had been put aside on different occa- 
sions were found and contributed to the 
amount. 

Then she asked herself the question, waa 
she acting rightly in taking this money ? It 
did not belong to her personally, but to her 
husband, who had loaded her with kindness, 
and lavished everything upon her that affec- 
tion could devise and wealth procure, and yet 
she was about to draw disgrace upon his 
honoiu*ed name, and make him the subject of 
popular scandal, and could she add to the 
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blackness of lier ingratitude by carrying away 
this money ? 

She felt strongly disposed to leave the 
money behind her, but how, in that case, could 
she escape. She must flee a long distance in 
order to biny herself from the eyes of all who 
knew her, and it might be a long time before 
she would be able to earn money for herself. 
She would be in great difficulty, if not in abso- 
lute want, without this money which he could 
so well aflTord. Finally, she decided upon 
taking the money and, when she could, to re- 
turn it to him. 

The time of her flight did not require much 
time to be decided upon. To-morrow, she 
thought, will be too late, and on this evening 
Louisa's absence would enable her to gain some 
hours, and baffle any pursuit which might be 
instituted after her. She then proceeded to 
collect her apparel and other things together 
and to pack them in two light portable 
bimdles. Her money, and a few articles of 
jewellery, which had been given her before 
her marriage, were placed in a hand-bag, and 
this • she locked careftilly. The bundles were 
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concealed, so tliat if any of the servants came 
in at all, which was not probable, nothing un- 
usual would be noticed. 

She was as calm and composed as if nothing 
extraordinary was about to happen when she 
descended to the dining-room. There was no 
trace of the agitation she had endured, nor of 
the decision she had arrived at. She made 
inquiries respecting Louisa's dress, and other 
things of equal importance, with perfect ease, 
and when the ceremony was over, she retired 
to help her stepdaughter in dressing. 

Her hand shook a little, however. The 
ordeal through which she was passing was a 
severe one, and she could not assist that gentle 
girl, whom she loved better, perhaps, than she 
would have done a daughter of her own, with- 
out reflecting that this was the last time on 
which she should ever be thus employed. That 
fair creature would be taught to regard her 
erring stepmother as a polluted and lost being, 
one for whom she was to entertain no love or 
sympathy — only loathing and contempt. This 
was the bitterest part of the racking pain 
which filled her soul, and she could not re- 
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strain a groan as slie contemplated the view 
which her stepdaughter would take of her 
when the news of her flight became known, 

"What is the matter, dear mamma?'' 
.asked Louisa, gently, "do you feel any 
worse?" 

" No, I am not worse, my darling," she 
said, with quivering lips ; " but I want you 
to promise me one thiag, Louisa — whatever 
people may ever say of me, you will always 
remember me, Louisa, as one who loved you, 
and tried to fill the place of your own dear 
mamma — promise me this." 

" I promise, mamma," replied the girl, 
although she did not imderstand why she 
should be expected formally to promise a 
thing which appeared so natural and easy to 
do. 

" You will never forget me, Louisa ?" 

" Never, mamma !" she answered, sooth- 
ingly ; " but you are unwell, and want quiet. 
Let me take you to your own room, now." 

She submitted to be led away, and after 
she was placed in her old position on the 
sofa, Louisa kissed her and went away, clos- 
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ing the door softly behind her. She did not 
hear the great sob of anguish that came &oui 
the miserable woman's lips as she watched 
her retreating form. 

Mrs. Dyne's carriage was at the door soon 
after seven, and Louisa was ready to go. 
She came into the dressing-room, where Mrs. 
Hamilton still lay to see her before she 
started. 

" Good-night, dear mamma," she said, kiss- 
ing her deadly-pale cheek, "you will be 
better in the morning." 

Where would she be in the morning? 
The thought almost maddened her, and she 
clung to the girl in such a storm of tears, 
that she was greatly alarmed. She rang for 
the maid, and endeavoiu-ed to soothe the 
agitated woman. 

" I will remain with you, and Mrs. Dyne 
shall go alone to the party," she said, caress- 
ingly; "lie still now, and try and keep 
perfectly quirt." 

" No, no," she cried, " you must go to the 
party. I shall be better directly — cleave me 
now, Louisa, and I will be perfectly still. 
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€rod bless you, my darling, and remember 
your promise." 

One parting embrace, that Louisa little 
thought for how long, and then she almost 
forced the maiden from the room. The bitter- 
ness of the step was almost over now— 
there was but little to regret in the life she 
was about to renounce besides Louisa, and 
the comfort she had experienced in the home 
she was abandoning. 

She ordered lights to be brought to the 
dressing-room, but told the servant that they 
would not be necessary in the drawing-room ;. 
and when she had arranged the room, and 
placed some tea on the table, Mrs. Hamilton 
dismissed her. She wanted no oni3 with her 
in these last moments of her stay in her 
husband's home — and in her's too ; for it was- 
the nearest approach to a home she had ever 
possessed. 

There was one duty more which it was 
necessary to discharge ; she must leave some= 
explanation iJehind her of her absence and 
flight. She brought out a beautiful writing- 
case her husband had given her, and sat down 
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to write to him. Everything that met her 
eye reminded her of him. The gold-bordered 
note paper, \\ith his crest stamped upon it ; 
the letters which lay carelessly strewn about 
in the case, among them being many from 
■him, mostly notes from the office, announcing 
the coming of some friends, or his detention 
in town, or some similar news ; very many 
<5urious and costly trifles which he had picked 
up and bought from time to time, in the hope 
that they would amuse and please her — all 
these she spread out upon the table. 

" I have received them, as it were, under 
false pretences, and I can .do so no longer,'' 
fihe thought ; "it is well that the misery of 
living as I have done, with the consciousness 
of an unpleasant secret poisoning every 
enjoyment, and destroying utterly my peace 
-of mind, is at an end. I have wronged him 
deeply, and the deepest wrong of all is, that I 
cannot tell him this story, but must leave it 
to others to unfold." 

She began to write a short, simple note, in 
which she annoimced her intended flight, and 
her reason for it, without, however, explain- 
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ing what it was that gave Grimson such 
power over her. 

This done, she wrote to Louisa a pitiful, 
humble letter, begging her forgiveness for the 
shame her flight would bring upon her, and 
entreating her never to forget her, nor to 
think hardly of her. It was strange that she 
T^alued the love and esteem of this young girl 
more than that of her husband. Her task 
was ended, and with a sigh of satisfection she 
threw down the pen. The paper was neatly 
folded, and the envelopes sealed, and then 
she opened the door and hstened. The house 
was very still, for all the servants were in bed 
except Louisa's maid, and she was deeply en- 
gaged in an exciting novel before the kitchen 
fire. 

Mrs. Hamilton proceeded to attire herselT 
for walking, and she chose purposely the 
plainest dress that she could find. She 
glanced at her watch — a beautiful little gold 
one, a;ciother gift of her husband's — and she 
foimd that it was nearly half-past ten. There 
was no coach to town that night, so that she 
would be compelled to walk. She could not 
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hope, therefore, to reach Liverpool before mid- 
night, and what wa^ she to do afterwards ? 

She would have plenty of time to decide 
upon this, she thought, when she was feirly 
on the way thither. Her present object was 
to get out of the house, and in order to do this, 
she conveyed her bundles down to the draw- 
ing-room, and opening one of the windows, 
jshe deposited them on the lawn. She then 
returned to her room for the handbag, which 
^he secured by placing it upon her arm 
beneath her shawl, and when this was accom- 
plished, she lingered a moment to take a last 
view of the apartment in which she had 
passed so many happy, and also so many 
painftil hoiu^. She dared not lose much time 
in vain sorrow however, aud with aa ahnost 
hursting heart, she retraced her steps to the 
lawn, and taking up her parcels she set out 
on her journey. It was a long aud painful 
one for the refined and delicate woman, who 
had never been accustomed to much walking, 
especially when encumbered with burdens. 
Her mind was in a state of the greatest con- 
:ftision also, and she was quite imable to 
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decide as to the place in <wbicli she should 
take refiige. Somewhere far from Liverpool, 
that was all she could clearly determine 
upon. 

Weary, heartsore, and footsore, she reached 
the town, and passed silently and rapidly 
through the empty streets. Sometimes a 
policeman would glance curiously after her, 
but she met with no obstacle ; and, at length, 
reached the railway station, where she learned, 
from a sleepy porter, that the next train was 
B» mail for London, and that it would start in 
about an hour. 

She was glad of this opportunity for a little 
rest and leisure to consider her fixture move- 
ments. The porter's words gave rise to a new 
resolution in her mind. She would go to 
London — ^the chosen home of genius, learning, 
piety, vice, ignorance, and misery of every 
description. She had an idea that it would 
be more difficult to trace her in London, and 
if she did not feel herself secure, she could 
easily go further away. She would be able 
to earn her own Hving in London also, she 
thought, better than anywhere else, and for 
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these reasons, slie determined upon going to 
the metropolis. 

She took a second-class tidket, and entered 
a carriage in which there was no one seated. 
A few minutes before the departure of the 
train, a gentleman entered, and she looked 
up with a quick, doubtfiil glance, to see if her 
enemy had followed her there; but it was 
only a staid, elderly gentleman, with a bene-^ 
volent coimtenance, and her conra^e revived. 

Louisa was seated in her friend's carriage- 
that evening, proceeding to the party; when, 
in one of the streets through which they 
passed, she saw John Raymond. He was not 
alone, for the young lady who attracted her 
attention at a shop, some days before, was- 
leaning upon his arm ; and they were, 
apparently, engaged in very earnest conversa- 
tion. John did not look up as the carriage 
swept by, or he would have seen Louisa bend- 
ing forward, with a pained expression on her 
face ; and, perhaps, the sight would have done 
him no good. Mrs. Dyne, who was the widow 
of an officer of rank — although no one seemed 
to know exactly what hi^ rank was — ^was very 
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near-sighted, and she did not observe Louisa's 
movement of surprise and chagrin. 

The rooms were overcrowded, and very 
vrarm. Louisa did not enjoy herself much 
from the commencement, and her hope of a 
pleasant evening vanished completely when 
she saw Mr. Grimson present. He advanced 
to the place where she was seated with smiling 
urbanity aad a profound obeisance. 

" I am more fortunate than I was last night. 
Miss Hamilton," he said, with a covert sneer ; 
** I was sorry that your excellent stepmother 
could not receive me." 

Louisa suspected that he was indulging in a 
sarcasm at Mrs. Hamilton's expense ; but she 
did not think it worth her whUe to retaliate ; 
she contented herself with saying, simply : — 

" Mrs. Hamilton was very unwell, and was 
not fit to receive visitors, neither is she now — 
especially unpleasant ones." 

" Your candour is delightful, my dear Miss 
Hamilton," he answered, with a sarcastic smile, 
which made Louisa feel imcomfortable ; 
**thus you mean to imply that I ain an 
impleasant visitor ? " 

VOL. in. o 
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*' Mamma thinks so, and I agree with her/' 
replied she, with perfect composure, which 
irritated her antagonist greatly. 

" Mrs. Hamilton will have cause to dislike 
me more in a few days," he replied, defiantly, 
and somewhat suUenly ; "and, perhaps, you 
also.'' 

" I am afraid I could not dislike you more, 
Mr. Grimspn," she answered with a scornful 
laugh ; " I can scarcely look at you now." 

He retreated leaving her in possession of 
the field, and the more she pondered on this 
passage of arms, the greater was her surprise 
that she had come off so well. 

" I really believe I am getting less nervous,' 
she mused; "or else I should have been 
frightened to death by that horrid man. 
What a fright he is 1 Such a contrast to that 
nice Mr. Raymond. By the way, why was he 
walking with that shop-girl, I wonder ? They 
seemed to be quite intimate friends. I must 
read him a lecture on the subject. They can 
never be engaged — ^he is such a nice young 



man." 



'J'his was a conclusive proof to Louisa's 
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mind of the non-existence of any engagement, 
but she could not help a little jealousy that 
fiprung up in her heart, and would not be 
put down. He might not be engaged to this 
girl ; and whether he was or not, Louisa 
considered that he was acting wrongly, so she 
prepared in her mind a homily for him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DISCOVERY. 

The homily, however, was fated, like many 
other similar productions, to be never spoken. 
The thunderbolt which was about to b& 
launched against her house and family, drove 
all other considerations from her mind. 

She returned to The Elms about two in the 
morning, and as there was no light in her 
stepmother's rooms, she concluded that she 
was asleep ; and, therefore, she did not go in 
to disturb her, but retired to her own room. 

In the morning she descended to the break- 
fast-room at the usual hour, but found no one 
there. After waiting for a few minutes she 
sent for Mrs. Hamilton's maid, and asked if 
her mistress was stirring, but the woman did 
not know — she had not yet been summoned 
to help her in her toilet. 

Louisa was not in the least alarmed, for 
it frequently happened that Mrs. Hamilton 
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xemained in her room until liincheon-time, 
when she was not as well as usual, and 
remembering the scene of the previous evening, 
she was not surprised that she did not come 
down to breakfast. She sat down, accordingly, 
to her soKtary meal, and when it was over, 
she went up to Mrs. Hamilton's room and 
knocked at the door. 

There was no response, and believing her to 
be asleep, the girl opened the door and went 
in. Her astonishment was very great when 
she foimd that the bed had not been disturbed, 
:and that there were no traces of her step- 
mother's presence. In a dreamy, wandering 
state of mind, she turned away to the dressing- 
room, and there she found the two letters, one 
of which was addressed to her. 

She sat down on the identical sofa, which 
Mrs, Hamilton had so often occupied, and 
turned the letter over and over in her hands. 
She examined the address, and then the seal, 
speculating as to what was Mrs. Hamilton's 
reason for writing to her, and yet not daring to 
open the envelope, for she knew, instinctively, 
that it contained some unpleasant intelligence. 
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This indecision did not last long however. 
She reflected that she was probably losing 
valuable time, and that her father ought to 
be made acquainted at once with the affair. 
These considerations induced her to open the 
letter, and to read its contents slowly and 
carefiilly. 

When she came to the end she began to 
read it again, as if she did not fully understand 
it, and when she had gone over it the second 
time, she allowed it to fall upon her lap, and 
resting her face upon her hands, she wept 
bitterly. It was not the public scandal that 
would be caused by this unfortunate step, 
that gave rise to her grief, for she was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the world and 
its ways to understand how gross a sin this 
would be in the eyes of society, nor how 
scandal-loving spinsters and envious matrons, 
who had once fawned servUely before the 
beautiful Mrs. Hamilton, would raise a shrill 
scream of virtuous indignation, and turn up 
the whites of their eyes to heaven, in their 
pharasaical self-righteousness, thanking God 
they were not as other women. She did not 
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dream of the sham pity that would be ex- 
pressed for her one very side, by people who 
hated her because of her wealth and beauty, 
and who in the recesses of their very small 
and selfish souls triumphed over the downfsdl 
of so bright a star in the firmament of fashion. 
There are always more people to condemn and 
sneer at every wrong step which one may take, 
than to pity and console, and the blasting 
of character and reputation is very often the 
constant employment of some who claim to 
be pious and well-regulated ornaments of 
society. Tndy we live in an age of shams. 
If these good folks had but lived when the 
angels made their exodus firom heaven, what 
a glorious subject of debate it would have 
been 1 David would have been pronounced 
a monster of wickedness, and Solomon would 
no doubt be in the same plight ; although, 
by aU accounts, he supported his seven 
hundred wives respectably, and none of them 
ever ran away 1 

It was the loss of her loved and aflPectionate 
companion, whom she almost regarded with 
the same tenderness and esteem that she 
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would have lavished upon her own mother, 
had she been alive, that made her weep. 
She was alone in the world, in a great 
measure, and her daily life would be unutter- 
ably dreary and monotonous. Perhaps her 
sorrow was a selfish one ; it is surprising how 
great an amount of selfishness is mixed up 
with everything we do, and Louisa was no 
exception to this very general rule. But if 
she sorrowed for her own sake, she did so 
likewise for that of the proud, wayward 
woman who had loved her so well and 
truly. 

" In the years that may elapse before we 
meet agam — ^if ever we meet again — " she 
wrote, "never forget me — ^never think too 
harshly of me, but remember that whatever 
my faults may have been, I had at least one 
merit in your eyes, that of having loved you 
better than any one else upon earth." 

This appeal was eminently calculated to 
call forth the flood of affection which lay 
dormant before in the girl's heart, and she 
wept long and bitterly in the first great 
sorrow of her life. 
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Another consideTatlon, however, came into 
lier troubled little head. Was she not losing 
valuable time in idle regrets, when it was her 
•duty to inform her &ther immediately ? He 
might adopt some measures to overtake the 
flying woman, and the mere hope of seeing 
her again, spun*ed the girl into action. She 
wrote a note to John, asking him to come up 
to the house at once, and dispatched it to the 
•ofl&ce. He was greatly surprised to receive 
this message, and could not conceive what had 
happened to render necessary so unusual a 
summons. 

He did not lose a moment, however, in 
obeying it, nor did he think it desirable to 
inform Mr. Grimson as to where he was going. 
It occurred to him that perhaps the matter 
had something to do with Mrs. Hamilton and 
her difficulties, and in that event it was best 
to leave him in ignorance. He reached The 
Elms about one o'clock, and then he heard the 
whole story. 

Louisa asked him anxiously if he had 
any idea as to what it was that induced 
Mra Hamilton to take this extreme step ? 
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*' Mrs. Hamilton told me a short time ago 
that she was in some difficulty — some secret 
of her early life, which Mr. Grimson knew, 
and which he threatened to disclose unless 
she accepted certain terms which he proposed 
to her, and which she indignantly rejected,'*^ 
he answered, gravely. 

" That horrid man ! " exclaimed Louisa, 
" I knew that he had something to do 
with it. He told me last night that we 
should have cause to dislike him more 
soon. He spoke the truth for oace. Oh, the 
wretch ! " 

It was impossible not to smile at this out- 
burst, although John's mood was by no mean» 
a merry one. 

" We ought to send to tell papa," she went 
on ; " perhaps he can find her and bring her 
back again. Will you send him a message, 
Mr. Eaymond ? " 

"It is scarcely necessary, I thiuk," he 
replied, thoughtfully. " He will be in Lime 
Street at seven, and I wiQ meet him there, 
and tell him of what has occurred. He could 
not arrive here sooner if I sent him a dozen 
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messages, and as it is he will have a few more* 
hours of blissfiil ignorance." 

She permitted him to do as he liked, for she- 
was too glad to have a strong will and clear 
mind upon which to depend. Her little head- 
ached when she endeavoured to reason upon 
the subject which filled her thoughts, and she^ 
wisely concluded, therefore, to leave it to 
stronger heads than hers. She could mourn 
after the fugitive, but nothing more, and that 
ftigitive would no doubt love her better for it 
than if she had moved heaven and earth to 
bring her ba<;k. 

John went back to the office about threes 
o'clock, and wrote to Isabel, giving her a hint 
aa to the state of affairs, and telling her that 
it was necessary for him to meet Mr. Hamilton 
at the Railway Station, which would prevent 
him from seeing her that evening. When 
this was posted for the fiVe o clock delivery,, 
he returned to the room, which he now 
occupied in Crown Court, and put aside hi»- 
books and papers for the night. He was thus- 
engaged, when Mr. Grimson came in. 

" When do you expect Mr. Hamilton ? " he- 
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masked, in a tone of familiarity, wMcli John 
disliked, but which for various reasons he 
<;ould not resent. 

" By the seven o'clock train," replied John, 
coldly. " I am to meet him at the station." 

" I was under the impression that he would 
-come earlier, and I want particularly to speak 
to him," he said. 

John suspected what the purport of the 
43onversation would be, but he made no 
remark, beyond saying, — " You will have to 
wait until to-morrow, Mr Grimson." 

His papers were neatly arranged, and 
having locked his desk, he took down his hat 
from the peg where it was suspended, and 
went homewards. After swallowing a hasty 
tea, he went up once more to The Elms to 
advise Louisa as to the way in which she was 
to receive her father, for he foresaw the 
terrible shock the news would be to the 
merchant, and did not wish it to be rendered 
fitill more painful by unavailing sorrow on 
Louisa's part. The maiden was in the draw- 
ing-room alone when he arrived, and there 
were traces of weeping on her countenance. 
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Her golden tresses were disordered and in 
confusion, and her Kps were quivering with 
an expression of child-like sorrow that at- 
tracted John more than all her smiles could 
have done. 

*'I came up, my dear Miss Hamilton,''' 
he said, taking a seat beside her, " to ask you 
to bear up before your father, and not to 
give way when he is here. Remember it 
will be a much greater blow to him than it 
can possibly be to you, and you ought there- 
fore to soothe him rather than add to hi& 
distress." 

" I know that, Mr. Raymond," she replied^ 
with a burst of tears ; " but it is so lonely 
here without mamma, and we cannot say 
where she is, or how great distress she may 
be in. I do not know how I shall spend my 
mornings without her." 

This last observation was uttered in a 
plaintive voice, that would have amused him, 
had not the occasion been too serious a one for 
any levity. 

" You will become accustomed to do without 
lier, my dear Miss Hamilton/' he said, sooth* 
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ingly, " and then you have your father yet to 
-caxe for, and to be loved by." 

"Papa will care for no one, now that 
mamma is gone," she said, mournfully ; and 
John felt that she was right. " He loved her 
r60 much — ^much more than he did me. He 
will hardly tolerate me now that she is gone. 
My life will be a very miserable one." 

And then she gave vent to a storm of 
passionate tears, and sobbed as if her little 
heart would break. It .was impossible to 
,behold her immoved, and John Haymond 
was only human. The old tenderness which 
he felt for this fair, fragile girl revived with 
tenfold force now that she was in sorrow and 
.distress, and he took her in his arms. 

" Louisa," he saLd, in low, thriUing accents, 
that vibrated through her heart. "I. can- 
not bear to see you unhappy. For my sake, 
if not for your father's, you must not weep 
like this." 

" Only love me," she whispered, as she 
nestled confidingly upon his bosom, happy in 
the knowledge that his strong arms were 
jarovmd her, and her head leaning upon his 
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Inreaat. ^' No oae cares for me, and it is so 
hsxd to live without love." 

This is a truth which every one finds out 
^t some period in his life, and Louisa had been 
weeping all day as she thought how loveless 
.and friendless her life would be. But now 
this new happiness filled her with a strange, 
fiweet gladness that dispelled the dark clouds 
of sorrow that had hovered aroimd her. 

"You will always love me?" she asked, 
putting: up her lips to be kissed — ^the first kiss 
L Sgiven her 

"Always," he said, imable to resist the 
pitiful tender appeal. 

She did not doubt his truth and honour — 
the lovely shop-girl, whom she had seen with 
him, was completely forgotten in this new 
happiness. It was too soon for doubt as 
yet. 

His conscience reproached him, even as he 
held her in his arms, for was he not bound to 
Isabel Greenwood, and did he not love her 
with a stronger, better love than he could 
bestow upon the child who smiled so lovingly 
upon him ? He saw how weakj how irresolute, 
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and how easily led astray he was, and he did^ 
not see an honourable way of extricating- 
himself. It was easier to involve himself in 
difficulty than to release himself from it. 

He put her down at length upon the sofa 
and said — " I must go now, Louisa, to meet 
your father ; I shall be barely in time." 

" Will you tell him of this ?" she asked, 
rather anxiously— not from fear that her 
fether would refuse his consent, but in the- 
hope that by avowing his sentiments he would 
be, in a measure, unable to withdraw from his^ 
position should he be so inclined. She waa 
somewhat worldly-minded after all, although 
she was by no means one of those young ladies- 
whose first question to their lovers is respect- 
ing the amount of their income. She was- 
only afraid of losing the lover she had hoped 
for so long — ^and this was surely a pardonable 
matter. 

" He will have too much to think about to- 
night, Louisa," he said, stroking her golden 
ringlets caressingly, **and I do not think he 
will be in a good-humour for some time. We^ 
must wait a little 1" 
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She \¥as obliged to admit the force of his 
objection, and to forbear pieasing the matter 
further, although she would willingly have 
pledged him more deeply if she could. Had 
she not waited patiently until now, and had 
she not a right to have the affair settled 
as speedily as possible? These thoughts 
were not however expressed to her lover, 
who did not guess the disappointment he had 
inflicted. 

He was compelled to hurry rapidly fix)m the 
omnibus terminus to meet the train, and he 
heard the whistle of the approaching loco- 
motive as he walked into the station. There 
was the usual crowd of passengers, and among 
them Mr. Hamilton, who came towards him 
with an anxious expression, as if he suspected 
that something was wrong. 

"What is the matter, Eaymond.?" he 
asked ; " why are you meeting me 1 — ^has any- 
thing happened ?" 

" I thought it best to come to meet you, in 
order that we might have a little conversation 
together, sir," replied John, who was desirous 
of postponing the communication he had to 



TOIuUL 
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make until they were in tHe street^ and less 
observed than on the crowded platform. 

The merchant made no reply. John's an- 
swer did not tend to reassure him ; but, on 
the contrary, he felt convinced that the young 
man had some unpleasant tidings to make 
known. They passed out into the street, and 
then he turned round, and, laying his 
hand on John's shoulder, he asked abruptly, 
" What is the matter, Raymond 1 I am sure 
something unusual has happened." 

" Something unusual has happened, sir," re- 
plied John, who was in great doubt as to how 
he was to make known Mrs. Hamilton's flight 
to the anxious excited man at his side ; '* things 
are not quite right at The Elms." 

"Good heavens! my wife .is ill — ^perhaps 
dead!" he exclaimed, striking his brow in his 
agony ; " why did you not send to me, Ray- 
mond ?" he asked, reproachfully. 

" I believe that Mrs. Hamilton is quite 
well," observed John, gravely ; and his heart 
ached as he saw the joy which lit up the 
merchant's countenance, but which quickly 
darkened again ; " but she has gone away." 
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''What ?" he demaaded, in a quick, sharp 
iroice, as if struck with some sudden pain ; 
*' where has she gone to V* 

" I cannot tell you ; but^ as she has left a 
letter behind her, you will, no doubt, be able 
ix> find out" 

Mr. Hamilton was eilent again* He sus- 
pected the terrible truth, and only hurried on 
the fiuster to decide as quickly as possible the 
dreadful doubt that arose within him. John 
walked on by his side ; but, when they were 
near the omnibus station, the merchant turned 
round and said in a hoarse, agitated voice, 
that he strove in vain to suppress, " Do 
not come up to-night, Raymond. I must be 
alone ! God knows, I have feared something 
of the kind for a long time — ^I feared she was 
not happy, but I did not expect it to come so 
soon. Leave me now, Baymond." 

His sorrow wa^ too sacred and too mighty 
to be intruded upon, and with a warm pressure 
of the hand, in token of sympathy, he left him 
to proceed to his deserted home. 

Louisa rushed to the hall-door to meet 
him, but he put her aside gently, though 
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firmly, merely kissing her coldly, and sayings 
" Where is] the letter that she left ? I must 
see it at once/* 

She had the letter in her pocket, and gave 
it him. He' took it in an absent, mechanical 
manner, and then walked straight to his study,, 
where he locked himself in. 

He laid the letter upon the table, and 
although he had been so anxious to have it in 
his possession, he was in no hurry to read it. 
He sat down in his arm-chair and held it in 
his hand, examining the envelope, as if some 
great secret was to be discovered fi:om it. 

This lasted for a few minutes, and then 
he rose and Ht his reading-lamp in a quiet 
methodical way, that gave no indications of the- 
volcano. that was burning within him. When 
the light was shaded to his satisfaction, he 
drew forth his penknife and cut the flap of the 
envelope carefiilly and leisurely. He then 
drew out the sheet and began to read the 
words which she had traced in her dressing- 
room before taking that final step which sepa- 
rated her so widely from him. 

« When you read this letter-this confessioa 
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of shame and sorrow — I shall be £ur away fix>m 
±he home I have dishonoured. I cannot tell 
you of the misery I have endured when I 
^owed you to think so much better of me 
than I deserved — ^when I was the recipient of 
the greatest affection from a man who deserved 
fio much better a wife than I have ever been. 
I could endure it no longer — I could no longer 
.act a living lie, and yet I must confess that 
if the story of my shame were not about to 
reach your ears from other sources, I might 
have gone on enjoying the luxury your love 
has given me, knowing that I could give no 
ftffection in return, and feeling the burden of 
the secret, which you wiU now learn from lips 
which have always endeavoured to poison 
«very delight I ever possessed. 

" Let me tell you the story of the past few 
years. When I married you, I really intended 
to do my duty faithfiilly towards you as well 
as I coyld. There were circumstances in my 
early life which you were never made 2U5- 
quainted with — ^which you might, perhaps, 
have overlooked if you had been informed of 
them then ; but the long course of deception 
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which I have been guilty of, even your love 
— ^great as it has been — cannot pardon nor 
ignore. The life which I afterwarcb led in the 
quiet seclusion of this home, which I am about 
to leave for ever, might have been a happjr 
one, but for a mad, foolish desire to be firee 
again, to mix once more with the great world, 
in which I have found nothing but trouble 
and pain — always excepting yoin* piu'e and 
unselfish love. I see now how wicked and 
vain this wish was, and I never valued iids^ 
home of peaceful happiness so much as I do 
at this moment, when I am about to lose it 
for ever. 

"Mr. Grimson, your manager, discovered 
the stoiy which I would willingly have 
buried in oblivion. He knew me in those 
early and miserable days, and tracked me here 
with the ferocity and unrelenting hate of a 
bloodhound. I flee in order to find some 
place where I can hide my misery and repent 
for the cruel wrong which I have inflicted 
upon you. 

"Do not judge me too harshly! Weak^ 
erring, and foolish I have been, and it is better 
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for both of us that our lives should henceforth 
be widely separated. If, however, a spark of 
the old love remains in your heart after you 
have heard my story — a story which I cannot 
.write — ^let it induce you to love your daughter 
better and more fiilly than you have hitherto 
done. Pardon and forget me. 

" Charlotte." 

His face was very white and stem as he 
replaced the letter in the envelope. He sat 
unmoved in the chair, long after midnight, 
with fierce, angry thoughts coursing through 
his brairi. At intervals in his reverie he 
muttered between his closed teeth, " Grimson 
will have a heavy reckoning with me I" 

At his door he laid the blame of the blight 
which had fallen upon his heart and his home, 
and upop him alone his vengeance should fell. 
For her he had nothing but pity and love. 
Whatevisr her sin might prove to be, he 
could pardon it — ^hLs love could fill up- any 
chasm, however wide, which might lie between 
them. If she would but return to the home 
which had lost its brightness when she 
departed, he could take her to his breast with 
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mightier, stronger affection than he had ever 
lavished upon her before. Without her his 
life would be a perpetual winter, and the 
sufferinff she had so evidentlv endured atoned 
for an/ indisc^tion she Z,U W com- 
mitted. 

" Poor, persecuted thing, how terrible her 
sufferings must have been!'* he muttered; 
and the strong man bowed his head and wept 
like a child. 



CHAPTER VL 

A WOLF IN sheep's CLOTHING. 

■ 

Mil Hamilton did not retire to his room 
throughout that night of agony, for it would 
have been impossible to rest with his mind 
full of exciting thoughts and sorrowftd memo- 
ries. He waited impatiently for the morning, 
in order that he might begin the work of 
retribution, and it came at last after a time, 
which seemed unusually long to the unhappy 
merchant. 

Louisa did not make her appearance at the 
breakfast table ; she had a bad headache, and 
was also nervous about meeting her father in 
his present state of mind. Mr. Hamilton 
a<«ordingly made the repast alone, and aft^er a 
hurried meal he set out for the ofl&ce. 

Things were going on in the ordinary way 
there, and Mrs. Hamilton's flight was as yet 
tmknown to the manager and the clerks. It 
would prove a terrible blow to the wily 
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intriguer, as it marred his hopes of anticipated 
triumph over the woman who had been brava 
enough to resist his infamous advances. 

The merchant walked straight to his own 
room, and rang the bell to siunmon a clerk. 

" Take these to Mr. Raymond/' he said,, 
pushing away the pile of letters before him, 
" and ask him to attend to them for me." 

The merchant, as a rule, always opened 
his own letters. On very rare occasions he 
had been known to delegate the task, but 
always to the manager. John was becoming 
an important personage in the eyes of his. 
fellow clerks, if they may be so cailfed, and 
this new event increased the respect they felt 
for him. 

" Ask Mr. Grimson to come here also," he 
added, as the clerk was retiring. 

The manager came immediately with a 
smile and a grin of welcome. To see him, one 
would think how fortunate Mr. Hamilton 
was to have so faithful a servant. 

*' Sit down, Mr. Grimson," he said ; " I 
wish to ask you for an explanation of some 
things in which you have seen proper to 
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interfere . lately, and upon your replies wiU 
depend your connection with this house/' 

Mr. Giimson did not agree with this. Hfr 
believed that some of his doubtful specula- 
tions were exposed, and that the merchant 
was angry in consequence, but he flattered 
himself that he had a strong hold upon Mrs. 
Hamilton, and, through her, upon her hus- 
band. He was not disposed therefore to- 
despair of retaining his post. 

" I shall be most happy to explain if in my 
power," he replied, in a smooth, affable voice ; 
**What is it that I am to be called to account 
for?" 

" You were acquainted with Mrs. Hamilton,. 
I think, in her early life, before she married 
me V asked the merchant. 

Mr. Grimson started as if he had been shot 
—a great start of astonishment and surprise, 
for he jumped at once to the conclusion, that 
Mrs. Hamilton had confessed everything to her 
husband, and in that case he knew his chance^ 
of retaining his post was very slight indeed. 

" I was," he replied hastily. " I knew her 
and her respected father very well." 
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"We will leave the individual you have 
mentioned completely out of the question," 
Baid Mr, Hamilton, with a deprecatory wave 
of his hand. "You knew Mrs. Hamilton, 
and you were also aware of something implea- 
.fiant in her history V 

Mr. Grimson nodded — ^he was too much 
surprised to venture on an observation. 

" And yet, knowing this, you did not en- 
lighten me on the subject by word nor sign, 
but contented yourself with persecuting Mrs. 
Hamilton, when it was clearly your duty 
to come to me as her husband," pursued the 
merchant, severely. 

What the persecution to which his wife 
referred in her letter consisted of he was 
luiable to say, and this was a serious disad- 
vantage in a contest with so wily an oppo- 
nent. 

" Am I to imderstand that Mrs. Hamilton 
accuses me of anything ?" asked Mr. Grimson, 
calmly. 

"She complains that, having gained pos- 
session of this secret, you made a most unfair 
use of it — to use no stronger word — ^and left 
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her no peace. She was constantly annoyed 
and distressed by you/^ 

" In that case I think this matter had 
better be discussed in the lady^s presence,"^ 
remarked the manager, who felt that his 
position was a perilous one, and that it could 
do him no harm and might do him good to 
be confronted with the woman whom he had 
distressed and harassed ; "we can scarcely 
find out the true state of affairs unless Mrs. 
Hamilton is present." 

" Mrs. Hamilton cannot be present ; she 
has left her home, driven from it by you, sir.'' 

This intelKgence would have been a blow 
to Mr. Grimson half-an-hour earlier, but it 
w^as a positive relief to him at that moment. 

" Then I do not admit your right to make 
any assertion of the kind, sir," he said, feeling 
that he had gained a considerable advantage 
over the merchant in becoming acquainted 
with this piece of information. " If Mrs. 
Hamilton accuses me of driving her away^ 
I can only say that it is perfectly felse.'' 

" Can you deny, sir, that you were always 
annoying her oh the subject ?" demanded 
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Mr. Hamilton in a voice of thunder ; " and 
permit me to ask what business was it of 
yours?" 

"I considered that you were being 
wronged," he replied, with feigned humility, 
" and that it was but right and proper that 
you should be made acquainted with her his- 
tory ; and what you, or rather she, is pleased 
to call persecution, was merely a desire that 
I repeatedly expressed to her that she should 
tell you the whole story." 

"And may I ask what the whole story 
is according to your version of it ?" 

"I have no objection to tell you, for I 
presume she has already given you one ver- 
sion of it," replied the manager ; and Mr. 
Hamilton made no sign of dissent lest the 
manager might refiise to tell him the history. 

" You know that she is the daughter of a 
low shopkeeper, and that she spent the early 
years of her life among people who were not 
<5alculated to improve her mind or her morals. 
I do not say that the one or the other was 
corrupted, but perhaps this may account for 
the fact, that she has preserved a profound 
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silenoe on this subject to you since the first 
time she saw you, and some wives would have 
been prevented j&om doing so by a more 
correct sense of duty/* 

"Do not enter into generalities if you 
please, Mr. Grimson," observed the merchant, 
coldly ; " I do not consider you a competent 
judge in questions of duty." 

" Very well ; I am determined to take no 
offence at anything you may say in your 
present irritated state of mind," returned the 
manager, with a benevolent smila 

" You are very good," murmured the mer- 
chant. 

"To proceed with the story — among the 
visitors to the shop was a yoimg sailor, whose 
name it is unnecessary to mention ; and as he 
was a handsome, good-natured, and clever 
feUow, it was but natural that a girl 
longing to be released from her irksome life 
should fall in love with him, and he warmly 
returned that affection. Her father, with 
that enterprisiQg sagacity which is so pro- 
minent a trait in his character, had other 
views for his beautiful daughter, and he posi- 
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tively refused to consent to the arrangement. 
The young people considered themselves- 
harshly used, and detenmned to elope. 
During the time, however, that they were 
contemplating this step, an order came 
d^4 hii t. join ^ ship inno^Jiatety. 
This was an unexpected shock to both, but- 
being determined that her father should not 
tdtimately prevail, he proposed a secret mar- 
riage to her, and she consented." 

Mr. Hamilton groaned, and covered his eyes- 
with his hands ; but the manager went on 
remorselessly : — 

"They were married on the day that he 
was to leave for his ship, and as she was only 
absent from home a few hours, her father did 
not discover the step she had taken for some 
days afterwards, when a letter intended for 
his daughter was put into his hands. He 
opened it ; it was from the sailor to his * dear 
wife/" 

Another groan from the merchant told his 
tormentor how keenly he was suffering. He 
concluded in a moment, when he heard that 
the marriage actually took place, that the 
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marriage with him was illegal and null. But 
there was some consolation for him even from 
Mr. Grimson. 

^* He taxed his daughter with it, and she 
confessed, believing that to be her wiaest 
course, and hoping that her father would leave 
her unmolested for the future. At the same 
time she offered to leave her father's house. 
The old man would not, however, agree to any 
proposition of the kind, but treated her with 
unusual kindness and apparent generosity. 
With the sattne object in view as before — 
vi^, furthering his own interests by trading 
with the beauty of his daughter, he went 
to the church where the ceremony was per- 
formed, and found that the sailor was married 
imder a name which he always assumed, but 
which the old man was aware was not his real 
name. He had also made a false statement 
in order to procure the license, and in &ct there 
were half-a-dozen things which would have 
sufficed separately to nullify the ceremony. 
She was not his wife in the eyes of the law." 

A deep sigh of relief escaped from the mer- 
chant's lips. 

VOL, UL X 
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" She was frantic when her father told her 
this piece of information, and vowed that as 
soon as the sailor returned she would marry 
him again, but the old man laughed at her 
threats. He had but little feiith in woman's 
constancy, and accordingly he wrote to the 
sailor, threatening him mth criminal proceed- 
ings if he ever molested his daughter again, 
or communicated in any way with her, on the 
groimd that he had conmiitted perjury, and 
could therefore be prosecuted. The fellow 
was thoroughly frightened, and although he 
was unwilling to relinquish his prize before he 
was fidrly in possession of her, he gave her up 
eventually. She still continued to love him, 
and when you first entered the field you knew 
that she steadily reftised to listen to your 
proposals. When, however, she ultimately 
accepted you, she could by no means forget 
her former lover. On one occasion I remem- 
ber that she learnt he was in distress, and 
she procured a siun of money — about twenty 
pounds, I believe — ^from you and took it to 
him in person." 

Mr. Hamilton remembered it also ; but he 
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<cared but little about it. He was everjoyed 
to .find that she was guilty of no actual sin-*- 
only a girlish act of indiscretion, which b|3 
would have readily overlooked if she had her- 
.self confessed it, and which even now h^ 
was very ready to forget. His mind reverted 
to her letter, with its many traces of con- 
fusion of thought and hurry — ^how in one 
place she expressed her beKef that he could 
never forgive her, and how she nevertheless 
sued for pardon at the close of her confession. 
He felt very ready to forgive her at that 
moment. 

" Is this all you have to tell me, Mr. Grim- 
.son V he asked, haughtily. 

" Is it not enough ?" was the cool retort ; 

but abandoning this tone, he asked suddenly, 

.as if a new thought had occurred to him, 

" but were you not acquainted with the story 

before now V 

"No, I never heard it before," replied 
Mr. Hamilton, "and I have no doubt that 
wherever it was possible you coloured it as 
strongly as you could. I am greatly surprised, 
3Ir. Giimson, that you were imprudent enough 

I 2 
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to speak to my wife at all upon such a 
subject, mucli less persecute her as you have 
dona" 

" You qmte nusconstrue my motives, sir/'' 
he replied, in a tone of injured innocence that 
sat well upon him. *' I deny altogether tihiat 
I persecuted the imfortunate lady — on the- 
contrary, if there is any persecution in the 
case, I am the object of it." 

" What business had you to interfere in the 
matter, man ?" demanded the merchant, with 
a gesture - of impatience ; " it was no afl^ of 
yours." 

" I do not agree with you, sir," he replied, 
submissively ; " I was well acquainted with 
Mrs. Hamilton, as I have said, in former 
years, and I knew the particulars of this 
affidr. It was of course to be expected that 
I should recognise Mrs. Hamilton when we 
met at your hospitable board, and equally 
natural, I think, that I should urge upon her 
to tell you frankly what had occurred." 

"But did you not threaten to spare her 
the trouble imless she did so immediately," 
hazarded the merchant, who knew nothing 
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of the manager's real conduct, but thought 
this to be the probable plan adopted by him. 

'^ I certainly must admit that I did make 
SL remark of the kind," replied the manager, 
who was puzzled to know how much of his 
conduct Mr. Hamilton was cognisant of; "but 
I have nothing more to blame myself for, and 
it is probable that the remark was only an 
idle one, to induce her to reveal the secret to 
jou." 

" That is a very plausible view of the case, 
Mr. Grimson ; but I cannot conceal from my- 
self that you interfered with my wife's private 
^affiirs when there was no necessity for doing 
so. I did not want to hear this story. I 
would have been very thankful if it was never 
revived on so absm-d a pretext. I could 
pardon much more in my wife, who does not 
jappear to me to have done anything wrong." 

" You are a model husband, Mr. Hamilton," 
sneered the manager, who could not resist 
the inclination to indulge in a habit which he 
had hitherto suppressed before his employer. 

" I am quite aware that you cannot appre- 
ciate a spirit of forgiveness, Mr. Grimson," 
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was the contemptuous reply ; " but what I 
wished to say is this : — ^The fact that Mrs. 
Hamilton has left her home in consequence of 
the pressure you put upon her is a convincing^ 
proof to me that that pressure was very con- 
siderable, and under the circiunstances I think 
it better that we should part." 

" I do not agree with you/' was the cool 
reply ; " it would be very inconvenient for 
you to have me in another and possibly rival 
house, knowing all this affidr. I am not much 
given to tell secrets, but there is no saying^ 
what I might be tempted to do." 

" You are given to compelling other people 
to tell them," retorted the merchant, fiercely, 
who felt that he was to some extent in thi» 
man's power ; " however, I will allow you to 
i^emain for the present at aU events, until 
Mrs. Hamilton returns — ^for, of course, I shall 
send for her — ^and then I shall consider the 
whole subject. Meanwhile remember that I 
am only tolerating you here, that is all." 

Another cold, sneering smile was the only 
response, and Mr. Grimson withdrew. The 
merchant sent for John next, and motioned 
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him to the same seat whicli the manager had 
just vacated. 

"I think you had better go up to The 
Elms, Raymond/' he said, kindly ; " I have 
forgotten some .papers that I brought from 
London yesterday, and there are cheques 
among them which must be paid into the 
bank to-day. You will find them sealed, on 
the library table. You may as well tell 
Louisa whilst you are there that this story 
about Mrs. Hamilton is much less serious than 
I supposed it to be. The inteUigence wiU no 
doubt comfort her.'" 

John set out in a perplexed state of mind. 
He was getting deeper into the quagmire at 
every step, and he saw no method of extrica- 
tion. At one time he was disposed to resign 
Louisa Hamilton, and to remain constant to 
Isabel ; at another, visions of Louisa's wealth 
— ^for she had a private fortune of her own — 
floated before his mind, and he remembered 
how Isabel positively refused to name even a 
poasible period of time for their mairiage, aiid 
he would work himself into a state of indig- 
nation and tell himself that he was a much 
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injured individual ; at other times he felt 
strongly inclined to give up both and to apply 
himself closely to business. He was in this 
mood when Mr. Hamilton despatched him to 
The Elms. 

" I am an ass to think of marrying at my 
age," he reflected ; " I am only just beginning 
to enjoy life, and I must needs chain myself 
at once with matrimonial fetters. I shall get 
out of both engagements if I can ; but I am 
in an awfiil mess.^' 

He pursued the same train of thought 
imtil he was actually in Louisa's presence, 
and then he forgot his resolutions in a moment. 
She was so bewitchingly tender, and smiled 
so sweetly upon him, that he could not but 
take her in his arms and embrace her, 
although he told himself mentally at the same 
time that he was a miserable, weak fool. 

"How kind of you to come up, Mr. 
Raymond, when I was so lonely !" she said, 
softly ; " you must stay to luncheon now 
that you are here. You will not reftise me, I 
am sure.'' 

"Your father sent me for some papers 
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wMch lie forgot this morning," he said, ob- 
serving the cloud of disappointment which 
arose upon her brow ; " and as there are 
aheques among them which must be paid into 
the bank before three o'clock, I am afraid I 
cannot stay." 

** You really must not run away at once," 
she said, with an appealing glance which he 
could not resist. " I will order lunch half an 
hour earlier, so that you will have plenty of 
time to return to town. You do not seem 
quite well to-day," she added, anxiously. 

He was only somewhat distressed by his 
peculiar position — otherwise he was quite well. 

" It is merely a little depression, Louisa," 
he said, affectionately, seating himself as he 
spoke by her side ; " it will wear away in 
your society." 

"That is the most gallant speech I have 
heard from you for a long time," she an- 
swered, with a bright smile ; "you have been 
so cold and distant, lately. What was the 
matter ?" 

" Perhaps it was the fear that if I proposed 
to you I should be turned out of the house/' 
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lie said, with a laugli ; " it was rather a diffi- 
cult task to muster up courage for so terrible 
an ordeal/' 

He was rapidly forgetting Isabel Green- 
wood in the society of this siren. The con- 
versation continued in this strain for some 
time, and then they went to look for the 
papers, which were readily foimd. Luncheon 
was announced in due time, and after it wa& 
over, John returned to town. When he "was 
about to start, he said : 

" I had forgotten an important part of my 
message — ryour father told me to say that the 
story concerning Mrs. Hamilton is much less 
serious than he expected — indeed, he appeared 
quite cheerfiil when I came away.'* 

"Then there is a hope that she will 
return V asked Louisa, anxiously. 

" Avery good prospect, I should say," replied 
John, confidently ; " the only difficulty will be 
to trace her whereabouts ; if that can be done 
I have few fears as to tlie ultimate result." 

"I am so glad — so very glad," she re- 
peated, grateftdly — " we shall be so happy," 
looking up into his face with an arch smile. 
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He took her up again and kissed her, and 
then he went away. 

Mr. Hamilton was anxiously expecting hiniy 
and the cheques were sent to the bank by the 
clerk who was entrusted with such duties. 
John remained in the room for the purpose of 
telling Mr. Hamilton what he knew respect- 
ing Mrs. Hamilton's flight. 

" You had a conversation this morning with 
Mr. Grimson," he began, "and I have no doubt 
that it referred to Mrs. Hamilton's disappeai*-^ 
ance. I have not heard that he is to leave- 
in consequence of his part in this affair, and 
hence I wish to speak to you on the point." 

"My dear fellow,'* interrupted the mer- 
chant, " I am not in a fit mood to discuss this^ 
matter any further to-day. Let it stand over 
for three or four days. I have sent to Croker 
to keep a look-out for her in London, and to 
do aU in his power to track her. I am in 
hopes that she will be traced in a day or two, 
and until then we will postpone the con- 
sideration of Mr. Grimson's conduct." 

4 

John was content to wait, for it struck him 
that Mrs. Hamilton's presence would make- 
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the manager's position additionally hot and 
tincomfortable. Mr. Grimson was truly 
treading upon a volcano which was almost 
ready to. burst forth. 

** There is another subject I wished to 
mention to you," Mr. Hamilton went on, 
'* that is, the partnership I suggested to you 
£L few nights ago. I intended leaving the 
matter until we were together in Ireland, 
but under present circiunstances, I cannot go 
over, nor take any holidays whatever. We 
may as well settle it at once." 

John was silent — ^he thought this a good 
opportunity to disclose his. relations with 
Louisa, but he was half afraid to do so, for he 
felt that it would be an irrevocable step. 

" You do not seem to have made up your 
mind," continued the merchant, " and I par- 
ticularly wish jou to do so. I am getting 
old, and business wearies me more than it 
used to do. I want assistance, and I think 
you will do, Raymond. ' 

"I hesitated, not because my mind was 
undecided, but because I was in doubt as to 
how I ought to begin what I have to say 
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on the question/' replied Jolin, slowly and 
quietly. " I am sensible of the honour you 
have done me in making me the oiffer, but it 
seems to me that the union between us would 
be very slight, and that you would have 
scarcely suiBScient guarantee that I would do 
my best to fiirther the interests of the firm." 

" We would be situated exactly like thou- 
sands of other partners," replied the merchant, 
"True, but in this instance the union 
might be cemented by — ^say a marriage be- 
tween your daughter and myself" 

He had endeavoured to approach the 
subject gradually, and to introduce it care- 
fully, but he was constrained to enter upon it 
abruptly, and without any previous indication 
of what was in his mind. 

To say that Mr. Hamilton was astonished, 
would be to convey but an imperfect idea of 
that gentleman's state of mind. He was not 
so much STirprised at the announcement of 
John's views, for he had noticed the growth 
of what he believed to be a warm attachment 
between them, and had rejoiced in conse- 
quence ; but when the young man expressed. 
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liiinself so suddenly and unexpectedly, he was 
taken by surprise, and completely bewildered. 

" This is a question which I cannot deter- 
mine at once," he replied, drawing his hand 
jacTOB& his forehead as if trying to collect his 
,scattered thoughts; "have you spoken to 
Louisa upon it at all ?" 

"Yes, I am happy to say she is quite 
^agreeable to such an arrangement," was the 
jgrave reply ; " it needs only your consent." 

" It is rather hard that I should lose a wife 
And a daughter in one day,^' answered Mr. 
Hamilton, with a faint effort to smile. " I 
xtm glad, however, to see that you are able 
to discuss love affairs with your usual good 
.sense and business tact." 

John suspected that this was intended as a 
sarcasm, and he therefore replied, " I am dis- 
.nissing it with you, sir, as a busmess matter. 
I shall have the pleasure of speaking to Miss 
Hamilton upon the other aspect of it." 

" I shall let you know to-morrow morning 
what decision Ihavecome to,"observedthe mer- 
chant ; "we will therefore postpone this ques- 
tion also. You will dine with us to-night?" 
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'' I think I had better wait until you have 
made up your mind, and given me your an- 
swer," replied John, who did not feel much dis- 
posed to take part in a formal dinnerthat night. 

" Do as you please," replied the merchant ; 
" I should be glad to see you, though it would 
chase away perhaps the thoughts of her that 
crowd upon me." 

" She will be back in a few days, sir," said 
John^ consolingly; "do not distress your- 
self about her." 

And then he went to his lodgings, knowing 
that he was almost boimd hand and foot 
to Louisa Hamilton. Strange to say he was 
pleased to have it so, and at that moment 
he believed that he loved Louisa better than 
Isabel Greenwood. Perhaps, if the truth 
were known, he loved neither in reality. AU 
kinds of foolish passions and passing fancies 
are dignified with the sacred name of love ; 
and it is more than probable that John 
Baymond would not have died in despair if 
both Louisa Hamilton and Isabel Greenwood 
were spirited away from him. Yet he be- 
. lieved himself to be in love with both 1 



CHAPTER VII. 

AN OLD FRIEND REVISITS THE SGENEL 

Mr. Randall Smith was not happy in the 
gay French capital He laboured under the 
disadvantage of not understanding a dozen 
words of the language, and his most strenuous* 
efforts to overcome this difficulty proved fruit- 
less : his tongue could not frame the strange 
Gallic sounds. He was, moreover, impressed 
with the idea that the mysterious dishes and 
concoctions which the (^f of the house where 
he abode constantly placed before him were 
unhealthy, and even poisonous; and, as he 
made no friends during his stay, it may be 
easily imagined that he was not unwilling to 
bid adieu to the delights of Paris on any 
reasonable pretext. 

It may be asked, perhaps, why he did not 
take up his abode in some other place ; but 
it was itiapossible for him to do so with any 
prospect of increased comfort. If he went to 
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any French or German town there might be 
none who understood English, and, bad as 
Paris was in this respect, there were plenty 
of people who met him daily with whom he 
could converse. The only remedy for his 
grievance would be to return to England, and 
lie was naturally timid on that score. 

His old friend and patron, Mr. Robson, 
was desirous, however, of seeing him back 
again. He had work to be performed which 
required an assistant, and as the lead-mine 
sensation had to a great extent subsided, he 
thought that Bandall might venture to return, 
and accordingly he wrote to him to that effect. 
Never was a letter more welcome. The 
exile was overjoyed to see even a glimpse of 
hope that he might return to England before 
long, but he acted with more caution and 
prudence than the reader would probably give 
him credit for possessing. He wrote to Mrs. 
Smith, asking her advice, and it was in con- 
sequence of this letter that that worthy lady 
honoured John with a calL 

John's advice, as we are aware, was un- 
favourable to his immediate return, but, like 
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mq^t good advice, it was not tak^OL Mr. 
Kaadall Smith retumed to Mb lares and 
PenateB in Great Lormond Street, and was 
but indifferently received by the wife of his 
bosom* That lady's temper was sonied by 
her husband's neglect, and by the poverty 
which she had imdergone, and if he looked 
forward to a burst of conjugal welcome on his 
return, he was doomed to be disappointed. 

He walked into the house about nine 
o'clock one evening, when his wife was roast- 
ing a few cold potatoes at the kitchen fire for 
her evening repast. She looked up as he 
entered, but did not rise to meet him. 

" So you've come back, have you ?" she 
remarked, in a voice that was far from cor- 
dial "Some folks don't know when they 
ain't welcome." 

" But surely I am welcome afler being so 
long away?" he said, patting her affection- 
ately on the shoulder. 

"I don't see that you have much reason 
to expect it," she replied, discontentedly; 
" but it's just like your impudence to think 
that eveiybody must be glad to see you after 
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your going away in disgrace and never a half- 
penny sent from you. I might have died in 
the workhouse for all you ever cared, and 
now when you come back I dare say it is 
with empty pockets. What are you good 

for r 

This was a rather delicate question, and 
Mr. Smith was unable to answer it satis- 
factorily. 

" You are a nice sort of a person to wel- 
<3ome the wanderer home to his native land," 
he said, in an aggrieved tone. " How did 
I know that you wanted money ? Fd have 
.sent it if you had asked for it." 

"Well, I never!" exclaimed Mrs. Smith, 
abandoning the potatoes, and turning round 
so hastUy upon him that he was compelled to 
-draw back suddenly to avoid a collision. " I 
told you over and over again that I was as 
poor as a church-mouse, and you might have 
had the sense to know that I had no money 
ooming from anywhere else. How did you 
think I Uved ?" 

Mr. Randall Smith was again at a loss. 
He had not considered the question at all, 

K 2 
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and was consequently unable to make any 
reply. He determiiied, therefore, upon sooth- 
ing the angry lady, if possible. 

"It's no use cutting up rough," he said,, 
appeasingly. '* It can't be helped now, and I 
have a lot of money for you still left. We'll 
have a joUy good supper, old woman, any 
way — some hot chops and porter, and baked 
potatoes — my eyes ! " and Mr. Smith indulged 
in a little pantomime, expressive of his admi- 
i-ation for the delicacies in question. 

His fair companion was not proof against 
so alluring a prospect, and as she was not 
possessed of sufficient strength of mind to be 
a shrew, but was only a little soured in her 
disposition, she condescended to enter into a 
truce with her husband. The various items- 
he had suggested were forthwith procured 
from an adjoining cook-shop, and the affec-^ 
tionate couple sat down to the banquet which 
was so suddenly improvised. 

"Anything fresh about the mine?" asked 
Mr. Smith, as he wielded his knife and fork 
with amazing dexterity, that showed his 
appreciation of English cooking, after his long 
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^course of kickshaws, as he contemptuously 
i^rmed the dishes of French cooks. 

" Not that I know of/' replied his wife ; 
•^^ but if they hear that you are over therell 
be a row. That young fellow, Mr. Raymond, 
fiays they'll give you a long term of transpor- 
tation. How'll you like that ?" 

" Shan't like it at all," he replied, emphati- 
<Milly; "but theyVe got to catch me first, 
;and I will keep out of their way. Does 
Hobson still carry on in the old way ?" 

" Yes, but he is getting a good deal more 
<ieep and artfiil. I don't know exactly what 
lie's up to, but he won't last long. The 
dogs are after him," she said, with a myste- 
rious nod. 

" How do you know ?" he asked, in great 
:anxiety. 

'^ I hnoio it," she repHed, significantly, "and 
you needn't trouble your head about it. 
Whatever you do, keep clear of him for the 
next fortnight. If he lasts so long, he will 
last for good, but I am sure his game is 
nearly played out." 

" WeU, but tell me what scheme he is 
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working at just now," said Randall, impa- 
tiently. " What's he after ? " 

"I don't know," she answered; "but he's 
after no good, I am sure. Keep clear of him 
for a bit — ^that's all I have to say to you." 

He promised to do so, and, as the supper 
was over, Mrs. Smith proceeded to clear away 
the remains of the feast, and Mr. Smith Ut 
his pipe — a> clay one of enormous size. 

" You haven't given up that habit, I see,"^ 
observed his wife, rather crossly, as she pre- 
pared to pull off her boots, preparatory to 
retiring for the evening. 

' ' Given it up ! I rather think not," exclaimed 
Mr. Smith, enthusiastically; "it has been 
my friend, my counsellor, and my guide in 
my exUe." 

" That's how you got into so many scrapes, "^ 
observed Mrs. Smith. 

"It has consoled me when fex from my 
native shores," he continued, not choosing to 
notice his wife's rather awkward remark. " I 
should have been a despairing, hopeless man 
but for my pipe." 

"You'd better look sharp and finish your 
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smoke anyway," she replied; "it's getting 
late, and I am tired." 

" Do not wait a moment for me, my dear," 
he replied, with a benevolent smile. " I will 
come after I have finished my smoke.'* 

I know when that wiU be," she replied ; 

that means that youll stop up a couple of 
hours after me." 

" I protest, upon my honour, that it means 
nothing of the kind," he answered ; " I won't 
be a quarter of an hour behind you," 

With this miderstanding the lady retired 
to her room, and waited patiently for fifteen 
minutes, but her husband did not appear. 
She waited a little while longer, but as he 
came not, she descended into the kitchen, 
and clutching him by the collar, compelled 
him to abandon his pipe. When, however, 
they reached their room, he protested most 
earnestly that there wa« fire in the pipe, aad 
that the house would be in a blaze before 
morning, ofiering at the same time to extin- 
guish it if she would allow him to go down- 
stairs. 

Mrs. Smith went herself, rather than trust 
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him again near the seductive instrument in 
question/ and hurt by this want of confidence, 
the little man sat down on the floor and 
refiised to be comforted. He insisted that he 
would go away again, that he was most cruelly- 
treated, and that his wife had changed very 
r^maxklbly dnce hi» departure: ^ Z 
true. Mrs. Smith knew by experience the 
results of allowing . her husband to have the 
management of aflfedrs, ^nd for the fiiture she 
determined that she would herself assume the 
reins of government. 

On the following evening John was return- 
ing from the oflBce after his interview with 
Mr. Hamilton, when he was observed by 
Randall, who was prowling about with no 
particular object in view. He followed him 
to his lodgings, and just as John was about 
to open the door, he laid his hand upon his 
arm, and asked, " Have you quite forgotten 
your old friend — ^if I may call myself so — 
Mr. Raymond ? " 

John recognized him immediately, although 
he was shabbier and thinner than in former 
days. 
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He opened the door, and led the way in. 
The street was no place to converse with a 
man who was liable to arrest at any moment. 

" I am very sorry to see you, Mr. Smith," 
lie remarked, when they were safe in the 
privacy of his own room. " I hoped that your 
good sense would prevent you from running 
recklessly into the lion's mouth." 

"I was tired of a fiigitive life, sir," he 
replied. *' I thought it better to be in danger 
here than to lead the sort of life one has to go 
through abroad." 

" You might have made an honest livelihood 
of some kind out there," said John. " It is 
very foolish to run unnecessary risk in this 
way, especially if it be to benefit and serve a 
man, who has, if I mistake not, led you into a 
great deal of mischief already." 

" I assure you, sir, that I will have nothing 
to do with him," protested Randall, earnestly, 
for his wife's warning was not lost upon 
him. " I wanted to come back to my wife, 
and to escape from the wretched life I have 
l3een leading over yonder — ^not to help him 
any more.'* 
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" For your ownsake^ I should adviae yoa to 
have nothing further to do with him," observed 
John, lighting a cigar, and ofiering one to hi» 
visitor, who gratefiiUj accepted it; "his- 
mischief-making is nearly over." 

This new admonition, added to the other, 
impressed Bandall greatly. He was not 
disposed to play second fiddle to a villain who 
was on the brink of detection and ruin. 

" I have done with the rogue, sir," he said,. 
with a burst of virtuous indignation. " He 
has led me many a pretty devil's dance, and 
done you more harm than you perhaps know 
of. I remember some time ago he spread 
reports about your character, |which he took 
care should reach Mr. Hamilton's ears. He 
did not like your growing influence with the 
merchant, and thought that he might check it 
a little." 

John shrewdly suspected that his visitor 
had some share in the propagation of these 
reports ; but as he was turning ioformer, he 
did not wish to be too hard upon him. 

*' Those reports did not injure me in the 
slightest degree," he remarked, uidiflferently,. 
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^^ and I must say that Robson managed the 
whole affidr in a bungling way, that does him 
no credit. Firstly, he tried to gain me over to 
his side, and when that failed, he adopted the 
childish planofspreadingfalse reports about me. 
I thought he understood his business better." 

Randall made no attempt to defend his- 
former superior. He cared nothing for him 
now that no more money could be extracted 
from him. 

" And as regards yourself," continued John^ 
" what are you going to do with yourself ? 
Liverpool is rather too hot a place to hold 
you, unless you keep remarkably close, and if 
you do that, you can earn no money. What 
are your plans ? '' 

Mr. Smith had no plans. His one solitary 
idea, when in Paris, was to return to Liver- 
pool, and now that he was there, he was at a 
loss to know what to do. 

« 

" I should recommend you to go to Canada, 
or to the United States," observed John; " you 
will be able to make an income in half-a-dozen 
capacities, and you will be out of the way and 
quite safe." 
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Eaiidall thought the idea an excellent one, 
and determined to act upon it, provided Mrs. 
Smith was agreeable. 

" The sooner you start the better," pursued 
John ; " but before you go, I may want your 
assistance in a little case I am getting up. 
I suppose you are to be fovmd in the old 
place ?" 

" Yes, sir — care of Mrs. Smith," he replied. 
^' I shall be glad to help you in any way. 
You have been a good friend to me — ^much 
better than I deserved." 

John did not dispute this assertion, although 
iie was not sensible of any particular kindness 
he had shown to this man. He would have 
-discountenanced him completely, but that he 
tnight require his services. He dismissed his 
visitor on the plea that he had business to 
jattend to, and, drawing his hat down over 
his brow, aad turning up his coat collar, 
Mr. Smith ventured again into the streets. 
His way homewards lay near Arranmore Street, 
and although he had no wish to connect himself 
;again with Mr. Robson, he felt a desire to see 
iiie house where he was once a constant visitor. 
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He halted in front of the gate ; but thinking' 
that it would be no harm to see his former 
patron again, he knocked at the door, and 
was admitted by Robson himself 

" Come in," he said, briefly, and closed the^ 
door quickly behind him. He was becoming 
more cautious now. 

"And so you ventured to call upon me* 
when you returned? " he said, when they were 
seated in the parlour where the Mynydd 
Mawr Lead Company (Limited) was origi- 
nated. " You are more plucky than you used 
to be, Randall." 

" Why shouldn't I call upon you ? " asked 
the little man ; "you told me to come back^. 
hinting that you had work for me to do, and 
so I came." 

Mr. Robson had private reasons for sup- 
posing that the fidelity of his former satellite 
was not unshaken, and he therefore deter- 
mined to pl^e no reliance whatever upon him. 
If, therefore, Randall expected to gain an 
insight into Robson's designs, he was disap- 
pointed. 

" It is true that I advised you to return,*'' 
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lie said, " but the work I intended for you is 
more than you can perform, and I have con- 
sequently abandoned it. It would not do to 
employ a man who stands a good chance of 
being arrested every day." 

" I shall get away again, then," replied 
Bandall, who did not like the implied sneer 
<X)ntained in the concluding remark. 

" You can please yourself about that," was 
the careless reply, " but I may as well recom- 
mend you to be careful whilst you are here. 
The mine affidr is to be raised into notice 
.again to-morrow." 

" In what way ?" asked Bandall, with con- 
siderable anxiety. 

" That fellow, Hewitt, has written to the 
Bhareholders making a clean breast of the 
whole affair," was the savage reply ; " he 
eays that he was intoxicated when he signed 
the report, but of course they won't believe 
him. He has no evidence in his favour, and 
I shall give him the lie. They will beUeve 
me before him." 

Mr. Robson knew nothing of the discovery 
of the draft report in the secretary's hand- 
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_r, or else he would probably be less 
I. EandaU remembered, however, 

,jt there was such a document, and a cold 
perspiration covered his brow as he thought 
of it. 

He did not mention the circumstance to 
Robson, however. This man had shown him 
no mercy, and he would show none in return. 
He might, however, set the police on his 
tradk, but Bandall was willing to run the 
risk. 

Such was the state of affidrs on the 
^evening of that eventful day. 
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The merchant returned home that evenr 
better spirits than when he left in the n 
ing. It was something to know that 
charge which hung hke a dim, unde ' 
cloud over his wife's head was not by 
means so serious as he supposed; for, alth<^ * 
it was not pleasant to reflect that his 
had gone through the marriage ceren ^ 
with a low seafaring man — ^for so he rega ^ ^' 
in his mind this person whom he had n 
seen — nor was it an agreeable reflection 
she loved this man even after the prin 
merchant, and one of the lords of the S^ 
Exchange, came forward as a suitor for * '^ 
hand. - a 

Still there was no actual sin, and he "'-x *i. v 
thankftd that this disgrace was not inflic - iu* 
upon his house. He could understand F*^5h^ ,* . 
a high-spirited and sensitive woman wo '-^^^ 
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dread to have this stoiy revealed, and how 
she might conclude in her dread and alarm 
that her husband would never foigive a 
wrong of this nature. If he had discovered 
it before this marriage there would be no 
hesitation on his part in breaking off the 
engagement, but he loved this woman deeply 
and devotecQy, and she was his wife. He 
shuddered as he thought how dreary and 
miserable his life would be, deprived of her 
society, and he resolved at all hazards to 
bring her back, if he could find her and 
prevaH upon her to return. 

Advertisements were inserted in aU the 
leading London and Liverpool papers, couched 
in that mysterious style familiar to readers of 
the second column of the Times. The mis- 
sing lady's photograph was also forwarded to 
Croker, the detective, with instructions to 
keep a sharp watch on every train that 
entered the metropolis, and to do anything 
he thought proper in the case, promising him 
a handsome reward in case of success. 

Mr. Hamilton's mind was therefore in a less 
agitated state than when he departed to busi* 

YOL. ni. L 
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ness in the morning, and he was unusually 
kind to Louisa, who was awaiting his return 
in a state of great nervousness, fearing that 
he would be in the suUen and fierce mood of 
the previous night. Instead of that, how- 
ever, he kissed her affectionately, and even 
laughed as she hastened to attend to his 
little wants. 

" You will have to do this for a husband 
before long," he said, whilst the colour 
mounted to . her cheeks and neck. " Mr. 
Raymond has spoken to me about it. Why 
didn't you tell me ?" 

"I was afraid, papa !" she answered, shyly. 

"He has spared you the trouble at any 

rate," he continued ; " I am to give him my 

answer to-morrow. What is it to be, 

Louisa ?" 

"Whatever you please, papa," was the 
demm-e reply. 

"Well, I will refiise my consent, if that 
wiU do," he said, with mock seriousness. 

"You will do nothing of the kind, dear 
papa," she said, appealingly ; *' that would be 
very hard upon poor Mr. Raymond." 
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*' And upon poor Miss Hamilton, eh ?" he 
observed, with a smile. " I shall give my 
consent, then," he continued, "and as I 
cannot take you to Ireland now, you can 
^o there for your honeymoon. I dare say 
you will prefer this yoimg fellow's company 
to mine." 

It was not at all an improbable supposi- 
tion ; but Louisa protested against hurrying 
the wedding ceremony. 

" What do you want to wait for V asked 
her father, very gravely; "Mrs. Hamilton 
will be home, I hope, before a week has passed 
by, and then I shall give you just three 
days' clear notice. But if she returns to- 
morrow, the ceremony will come off in three 
-days' time. I am not going to waste time 
over it. 

" But, good gracious, papa ! " exclaimed 
Louisa, in real alarm," I have all my dresses 
and trousseau to prepare, and bridesmaids to 
provide ; and he must look for a house, and a 
hundred other things." 

" Oh ! as for a house, you can have a garret 
lere until you settle down," was the cool 

L 2 
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rejoinder ; *^ and as for a trousseaUy I cannot 
afford it. Money is very tight now.*' 

Both laughed at this remark, and then 
they went in to dinner, it being understood 
that the interesting event was to take place- 
immediatel J after things assumed their usual 
course. 

John was not particularly anxious as to the 
result of Mr. Hamilton's d^Hberation. In the 
first place, he believed that he would readily 
give his consent, and that the slif^ht delay 

Lan,«e pretext for the purple of enaHi^- 
him to consult Louisa. In the next place, 

he would not be particularly sony if he with- 

held his consent, or at least put it off for* 

some time. He was beginning to doubt the 

wisdom of his conduct. 

He was at the office as calm and diligent as 
usual next morning, and it would have been 
impossible to tell from his outward appear-- 
ance that he was waiting a decision which 
was the most important in its influence upon 
his whole future life. 

Mr. Hamilton came into his room before 
ascending to his own. 
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" Come with me up-stairs, Baymond," he 
fiaid, " we can settle that business at once/' 

His manner was kind and affable, and John 
-drew his own conclusions. 

When they were seated once more in their 
old positions, the merchant began : 

« I have decided upon giving my consent 
to the arrangement you mentioned yesterday, 
provided, of course, that my daughter is 
agreeable; and, ftirther, that you enter the 
iirm aB my junior partner.'' 

"I am quite prepared to accept these 
terms," repUed John, who did not think it 
necessary to display unusual jubilation at 
this happy termination of the affair; "my 
<3apital, you are aware, is small, and I do not 
wish to raise money on my private income 
unless I was tolembly certain of its being 
refiinded." 

"The four thousand pounds you have 
already paid to my credit will suffice for your 
-capital," replied the merchant ; " and if you 
choose to invest the profits you will derive 
from the sale of Anderson's cotton and my 
own in the firm, well and good. There is no 
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necessity, however, for your doing so — ^you 
can please yourself." 

" It is premature, perhaps, to discuss that 
question when the cotton is still in the ware- 
house," remarked John, with a smile; "we 
shall see by the time we realise the profits in 
what state the business of the firm is, and if 
advisable, I can invest my share of the 
profits." 

*^ I am quite satisfied with that," replied 
the merchant, "there is only one point which 
remains to be discussed — ^the time upon 
which this arrangement is to be effected." 

" So far as the partnership is concerned, is- 
there any reason why it should not be carried 
into effect at once ?" asked John. 

"Not that I am aware of," replied Mr. 
Hamilton. "I shall direct my soUcitor to 
prepare the necessary papers at once. The 
marriage is, of course, another question." 

"I think we may postpone its consideration 
for a month or two," observed John. " I trust 
that this difficulty about Mrs. Hamilton 
will be removed before then. I wish to 
add, with regard to the partnership, that we 
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ought to dispense with Mr, Grimson's ser- 
vices. I can take his duty.'' 

" I intended to dispense with his services, 
in any case/' repKed the merchant ; " I am by 
no means satisfied with his conduct towards 
Mrs. Hamilton ; but we will discuss that 
when she can be his accuser." 

And, in the meantime, what was the fate 
of the unfortunate lady whose return was so 
much desired j FiUed with remorse and grief, 
she was borne swiftly on to the great metro- 
polis, and entered its dingy gloomy streets in 
the early morning, before the business life of 
the city was begun. She alighted on the plat- 
form and was utterly bewildered by the noise 
and apparent confusion which prevailed, and 
her heart sank when, amid that great throng 
which surrounded her, she saw not one fami- 
liar nor friendly face. She had no right to 
expect friendship or help from any living 
creature, now that she had severed every tie 
that she possessed ; but although she endea- 
voured to reconcile herself to this new phase 
in her life, the attempt was a vain one. Here, 
in London, of all places she had ever been in, 
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necessity, however, for >e, miserable state 
can please yourseE" . ifelt so helpless and 

" It is prematura ^ ifhither to bend her 
question when th ^ and a hiding-place for 
house," remarV 

shall see by ' ^ t^e last occasion upon 
what state -^ in London. Her husband 
advisable 'j^ then, and they stayed at the 
profiti=*. "^ palace Hotel, and she returned 

'« ^ ^y^^ loaded with new dresses and 

the ^^^ which her husband lavished upon 

r ^'A no niggard hand. How greatly she 

^^ that visit, and how delightfiil a place 

'^^ought London to be ! It was changed 

\^ then. She saw nothing but people rush- 
^ \0 and fro, busily intent upon their own 
pupations ; heard nothing but the incessant 
J0&X of vehicles as they rushed past; felt 
nothing but that she was a stray waif, carried 
onwards, she knew not wWther, by the hving 
stream aroimd her. 

She remained for nearly an hour at the 

/ railway station, and it was this delay which 

/ enabled her husband afterwards to gain a clue 

in his search for her. A young and beautiful 
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always sure to attract attention, 

especially the case when she is 

a unprotected. Sharp eyes observed 

.agering, and recaUed it to memory after- 

ards. 

She passed into the streets and walked 
almost mechanically, now in one direction 
then in another. It was all the same to her. 
She knew as little about London as she did 
about Central Africa, and she had no idea 
how she was to settle down in such a place. 

Presently she felt the want of some refresh- 
ment and went into a confectioner's shop, 
where she partook of a scanty breakfast in a 
little room behind the shop. This was some 
kind of a refuge, and she had time to arrange 
lier future plans. 

" I cannot stay in London," she murmured. 
'^ I shall die in this great strange city. I will 
go away somewhere into the country where 
no one can find me out, and where I shaU be 
at peace and away from this dreadfiil noise. 
I cannot endure it." 

The wish of earning her livelihood was 
gone for a time. She wanted rest and quiet 
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and obscurity just now, nothing more* So 
she rose from the table and returned to the 
station. 

Where was she to go ? She did not know ; 
but she remembered a remark her husband 
once made to the effect that Kent was a very 
pretty county. To Kent, therefore, she re- 
solved to go, although her idea as to its locality 
was rather a hazy one. Kent, too, was no 
doubt a large district, and doubtless there 
were scores of towns and villages within its- 
limits. To which of these was she to go ? 

She was greatly perplexed by these mat- 
ters, but at length she began to study the 
bills and time-table which were posted up on 
all sides. After some search she came across 
the name of Sevenoaks, and it struck her as a 
pretty and peculiar name. She also found 
that it was a town in Kent, and being a town 
it would not suit her as an abiding-place ; but 
it was useful in another respect. She took a 
ticket for Sevenoaks, as a landmark to guide 
her, and determined to stay anywhere be- 
tween it and London where she might happen 
to find a suitable spot. 
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It was a reKef to be hurried away from the 
smoke and turmoil of the city into the green 
fields and hedgerows of the country, where 
she could breathe freely the pure air of heaven 
and shake away the sense of oppression which 
weighed down her spirits in the overgrown 
town she had left behind. 

They passed many villages and hamlets,, 
but some objection rose in her mind against 
them all, until they drew near to a peaceftd 
sleepy-looking village, for which she conceived 
an immediate liking. It was a scattered, 
straggling place, built on the side of a hill, 
and nearly all the houses were detached cot- 
tages. They presented a beautifiilly clean 
and orderly appearance, and on the summit of 
the hill was the village church, a neat simple 
structure, the spire of which was its only im- 
posing feature. The clergyman's house was 
adjoining the church, and it was surrounded 
by neatly laid-out grounds, and near it was. 
a field in which a lazy pony was feeding 
leisurely. Away, on the plain, a large stream 
could be seen, and between the river and this 
sylvan retreat was many a smiling homestead 
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jand corn-field. The prospect was a delightful 
one, and the weary woman alighted at the 
nearest station and walked on to the village, 
directing her parcels to be sent after her and 
retaining only the hand-bag which contained 
her wealth — ^her whole resources. The morn- 
ing was cold and raw, but the sun had risen 
since she left London, and her courage revived 
in the warm, balmy atmosphere. It is easier 
to be brave in the simshine than in the shade. 

A few children were playing about the 
road, and they stopped to stare at. the un- 
usual apparition of a strange lady entering 
the village. She went direct to the inn and 
walked into the kitchen, with its weU-sanded 
Tjrick floor and row of shining pewter vessels. 

Mine host came forward to receive her with 
great alacrity. Wealthy ladies were not in 
the habit of walking on foot into country vil- 
lages in which they had never been before, 
but there was an air of dignity in this visitor 
which greatly impressed the landlord. She 
was very beautiful too, and the host was a 
widower, so that it was but natural he should 
treat his guest with great deference. 
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" Do you know of a place where I can ob- 
tain lodgings for a few weeks ?'* she asked, in 
a low, sweet voice, that was pleasant to listen 
to. 

"Lodgings, ma'am," stammered the land- 
lord, rather confusedly. " Well, I don't know. 
People don't often come here seeking them." 

" They ought to be easily got, then," she^ 
observed, with a smile. " If there are not 
many applicants, there ought to be a good 
selection." 

"Well, there's many that would do," he- 
admitted ; " the parson's, for one." 

" No, that would not suit her," she said. 
She feared that it would be expensive, and she 
also dreaded to be questioned and annoyed 
by idle curiosity. " She would prefer," she said, 
aloud, " some quieter place." 

" There's a widow that lives in a nice little 
cottage on the other side of the hill — Mrs. 
Greaves — ^who would take a lady in, I dare^ 
say," continued the landlord ; *4t is a quiet 
house, and she is a respectable body who'll do 
her best for you." 

Mrs. Hamilton thanked him and offered a^ 
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gratuity which was indignantly refused by 
the kindhearted man, who sent a boy to 
guide her to the gate of Mrs. Greaves' cot- 
tage. It was a larger place than she expected, 
and the walls were covered with ivy and 
honeysuckle. There were flowers in the gar- 
den before the window and a porch with two 
seats, where the inmates might whHe away 
the long suTTimer evenings. The windows 
were thrown wide open, and the widow — ^the 
mistress of this retreat — ^was busUy engaged 
in the garden, but came forward to open the 
gate as Mrs. Hamilton and her little guide 
paused before the house. 

She was a tall, stalwart woman, with a 
masculine appearance, and in her yoimger 
days was very handsome. Even in the sere 
:and yellow leaf into which she had fallen she 
still retained traces of her former beauty, if 
her good looks coTild merit the name. She 
was the widow of a captain, who was drowned 
iat sea, leaving her this cottage and a small 
annuity, upon which she contrived to live 
very well, and even ostentatiously for the 
village in which she dwelt. 
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" Mrs. Greaves, I think," Mrs. Hamilton 
ventured to remark. 

"Yes, madam," she replied, with a stately 
how, half dignified, half deferential ; " can I 
he of any service to you ?" 

" I was told in the village that you might 
prohably receive a lodger for a short time, 
jand I came to see if that was so." 

The widow was examining her visitor keenly 
as Mrs. HamUton .said this, and she was 
-evidently satisfied with the scrutiny, for she 
iiaked her to enter in a very respectful 
manner. 

They sat down in the firont parlour to 
discuss the matter. It was a pleasant and 
feirly-fumished room. There was a comer- 
cupboard with glass doors, in which a quantity 
of old china was displayed, a sofa of more 
recent date than the china, a few good prints 
with gilt frames, and a piano which, to 
Mrs. Hamilton's astonishment, was actually 
in time. 

On the table was a vase ftiU of choice 
flowers, and on the side-table at the window 
was another filled with wild blossoms. Mrs. 
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Hamilton was pleased with the place^ and 
determined to stay if she could. 

"It is a pleasant spot/' she said, as they 
entered the room ; " and you have everything* 
in apple-pie order, Mrs. Greaves." 

"I have nothing else to occupy my time 
and attention beyond keeping them in order. 

Miss r she said, pausing, as she recoUected 

that her visitor had not yet given her name. 

" I ought to apologize for not introducing' 
myself-my name is Hamilton," she said ; and 
the next moment she was sorry that she had 
mentioned her real name. 

" Miss Hamilton, I presume,^' Mrs. Greaves- 
observed, and her visitor nodded assentingly,. 
glad to be somewhat relieved from the dif- 
ficulty in which she had placed herself. 

"May I ask how long you propose to 
remain here. Miss Hamilton ?" asked the 
widow, as her visitor did not speak. 

" Three or four weeks at least," she replied ; 
" perhaps a much longer time — I really can- 
not say." 

"Where are your friends 1" asked Mrs. 
Greaves, with pardonable curiosity. 
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" I have none," she replied, sadly ; and, as 
she was attired in mourning, Mrs. Greaves 
concluded that some near relation was recently 
dead, and that she wished to seek repose and 
quiet for a time in the country. 

" You have references, of course. I need 
not mention that ?" she asked, hesitatingly. 

" No, I have none," replied Mrs. Hamilton, 
emphatically. " I do not wish any one who 
knows me to become acquaLtited with my' 
retreat ; and, as I am willing to pay liberally, 
I hope you will not insist upon them." 

The simi named was a very moderate one, 
however, and Mrs. Hamilton was fairly estab- 
lished in her new home. The first eve^ing 
which she passed imder Mrs. Greaves' roof 
was a miserable one. She missed greatly the 
quiet enjoyment of The Elms, and her heart 
was full of more than usual tenderness for her 
absent step-daughter, and even for her hus- 
band. She was beginning to appreciate his 
noble qualities — ^love might come in time — 
but whether she loved him or not, she knew 
only that she was very, very unhappy. 

VOL. m. M 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE shareholders' MEETING. 

The meetings between John and Isabel 
Greenwood were less frequent than before, 
after the refiisal of the latter to name a time 
when their marriage might take place. 

This was due, on John's part, to the fact 
that he was somewhat disappointed because 
Isabel was not more eager to put an end to 
the state of suspense and doubt in which he • 
lived, and also to his engagement with Louisa 
Hamilton. On her part, she rightly guessed 
that he was annoyed and hurt by her decision, 
but this did not induce her to swerve in the 
slightest degree from her purpose. She loved 
John, but she did not love him well enough 
to abandon her brother, and the hope of 
saving him, for her lover's sake. Her resolu- 
tion was a brave and noble one, and no selfish 
considerations could influence her to with- 
draw from its accomplishment. 



\ 
\ 
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Jolm called at her lodgings one evening, 
:and found her brother also at homa This 
was the first time that John saw one who 
was once likely to be his brother-in-law, and 
he was not much prepossessed by his appear- 
ance. Drink and remorse were dearly de- 
picted in his features, and his shaking hands 
and knees showed plainly how greatly his 
•constitution was shaken. 

The contrast between the brother and sister 
was a striking one. She in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, he a wreck of his former 
self — Q. young man withered and blighted in 
the flower of his days by his own mad and 
vicious conduct. John's heart ached for Isabel 
-as he looked upon this man, for whom she 
had expressed her intention to renounce her 
own chance of happiness as an honoured and 
beloved wife and mother, in order to follow 
the fortunes of this broken-down debauchee. 

"I was trying to persuade my brother 
when you came in to follow your advice, and 
to make a fiill statement to the shareholders 
concerning his connections with the mine," 
said Isabel, when he was seated. 

X 2 
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" I am sure your brother does not need- 
much persuasion to adopt the only honourable^ 
course open to him," replied John, gravely ; 
*^ especially as he can never hope to regain 
his former place in society until he does." 

Edward Greenwood sat in sullen silence, 
trying to feel aggrieved because his sister had 
introduced his private affairs, as he chose ta 
consider them, before a comparative stranger. 
John did not understand the cause of his- 
silence, and therefore went on : — 

" I am confident they woTild overlook your 
share in the business if you explain to them 
fiilly and firetnkly the circumstances in which 
you were situated. It is surely worth your 
while to make the experiment — ^you cannot 
possibly be worse off than you are now." 

^^ I have pointed that out frequently," said 
his sister, *' but he is afraid of meeting men 
irritated by their heaVy losses. Would he 
not be directing their wrath against those 
who ought to feel it by disclosing the story 
he has told us." 

The engineer listened sullenly and gloomily 
up to this point, but when his sister had 
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«poken, he stood up on the rug and said 
impressively : — 

"It was not merely because I am afraid. 
of these men that I have held my peace 
hitherto, Isabel, but I know that when I 
meet the shareholders, and make my defence, 
it will entail impleasant consequences upon 
Bome one who is connected with us." 

John looked mystified — Isabel was very 
pale — ^she understood the allusion. 

" Whatever may be the consequences, Ed- 
ward," she said, firmly, "let the truth be 
known. It is no man's duty to shield the 
guilty at his own expense." 

Her love for her brother was hardening her 
lieart. There was a Man who once stood in 
the place of the guilty, but Isabel thought 
not of Him. Her sole desire was to redeem 
ier brother s honour, if she could. 

" I am willing then to meet them," he said ; 
^'but whatever the consequences may be, I 
^m not responsible for them." 

So it was settled that he should, in the 
first place, write to the chairman of the 
committee which had been formed by the 
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shareholders, explaining the manner in which 
his signatulre was obtained, and that, after 
doing this, he was to wait until some action 
was taken in the matter. The letter was 
drawn up by the three in coimcil and de- 
spatched that night, for Isabel was afiraid her 
brother might again withdraw. 

He showed no disposition, however, to do- 
so. When he was once fairly started in the 
enterprise he determined to carry it through 
at all hazards, and when he received a reply 
from the gentleman to whom his letter was 
addressed, asking him to call upon him, he 
lost no time in complying with his request. 

This gentleman was an old and influential 
merchant, and he received the young engineer 
very kindly, and encouraged him to relate 
ftdly all that he knew respecting the com- 
pany and its originators. When he had done 
SO, he pointed out in the same considerate 
manner how wrongly and foolishly he had 
acted in aiding Bobson at the outset with his 
advice when he was asked whether he knew 
of any mine that was available. He pro- 
mised, however, to speak to some of his felloi/r 
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shareholders^ in order to indace them to take 
a lenient view of the young man's conduct, 
and with this assurance he dismissed him, 
adding that when it was advisable to bring 
the subject before all the shareholdeis, he 
would communicate again with him. This 
interview was the means of strengthening 
Edward's resolve to wash his hands, if pos- 
sible, of this discreditable business. 

The disclosure which had been made was 
kept a profoimd secret, and Robson did not 
hear, until the day before that fixed for the 
public investigation, that he was likely to be 
involved in fresh and fitr more serious difficul- 
ties than those from which he had emerged. 
The company and its affidrs had been in a 
great measure forgotten by him, after the 
first sensation caused by its collapse was over. 
It had served his purpose in putting a large 
sum of money into his pockety and he would 
have been very glad if nothing more was 
heard of it. It was fated, however, to meet 
him when he least expected it. 

The directors were duly informed by cir- 
cular of the proposed meeting, and on the 
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morning of the day upon which Eandall called 
at his house, Mr. Robson was much alarmed 
by a report that Hewitt, the engineer, was to 
make some important revelations respecting 
hisshaxe in the tr^o^tion, aad a. Mr. Rob 
son was aware how very damaging sucli a 
statement must be to him personally, he was 
anxious to lay hold upon Hewitt, in order 
to get him to withdraw, if possible, from 
the position he had assumed, but although 
he instituted the most careAil inquiries as to 
his whereabouts, he failed to obtain any infor- 
mation about him. The engineer seemed to 
have vanished altogether from his clutches. 

There was nothing to be done, therefore, 
but to meet the impending storm as resolutely 
and intrepidly as he coTild ; but although he 
was a man of iron will and not troubled with 
nerves, he was nevertheless seriously disturbed 
at the prospect before him. The directors had 
been censured before, as guilty of CTilpable 
negligence and indiflference to the interests of 
the shareholders, and it was not therefore to 
be expected that they would be treated with 
much consideration. The odium and respon- 
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flibility of the swindle would, however, be 
fixed entirely upon him, unless, indeed, he 
could induce them to place no credence in 
Hewitt's story. This was his only chance, 
but he thought it a tolerably good one. 

The important day came too quickly for 
him. The meeting was to be held at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, in a hotel where mer- 
chants and commercial men resorted. During 
the morning an agent, employed by Robson, 
stiU prosecuted his inquiries respecting the 
residence of the engineer, but in vain, and 
about half-past two Robson started to attend 
the meeting. All his efforts to avert the 
catastrophe had been imavailing, and he could 
now only make the best of a very bad state of 
affairs. 

In firont of the hotel a large number of the 
ahareholders were assembled, discussing, in 
small groups, the intelligence which was to 
be laid before them, and which was already 
known to all. Robson found himself an ob- 
ject of universal suspicion. No one spoke to 
him, and when he moved towards any parti- 
cular group it dispersed immediately. 
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'■Juclgmgamanbrfo»heishsard.''mat- 
tered he, fiercely, " I have but little to expect 
from them." 

He went inside the hotel and found a num- 
ber of shareholders there also, and among 
them was the chairman. Robson advanced 
boldly up to him, determined to strike the 
first blow. 

** It appears to me that the shareholders 
have been misled by some false information, 
and that they are disposed to place the whole 
blame upon my shoulders," he said, endea- 
vouring to speak and look as much like an 
innocent man as he could, "and they are 
doing to brfore I U™ had an opportLty 
of hearing the charges brought against me." 

"We condemn no man before he has had an 
opportimity to defend himself Mr. Robson," 
was the grave reply. "I will not conceal 
from you — ^because you will hear them pre- 
sently — ^that the imputations cast upon you 
are of a very serious character ; and no one 
would rejoice more sincerely than I if you can 
explain satis&ctonly your share in the trans- 
action." 
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There was no time to reply, for the share- 
holders were pouring in, and the chairman 
went to perform his duties. There was an 
tinusually large attendance, for the exciting* 
nature of the proceedings attracted every one 
who had the slightest interest in the company. 

Robson's heart beat quicker as he saw the* 
room filling, and observed the angry glances 
which were directed at him. His determi- 
nation to fight to the last still continued 
imchanged, for he had not yet reached the 
climax where his heart would fail him, and 
his mind gi'ow dizzy by contemplating hi& 
own villany. He was coolness and hardihood 
itself amid this host of enemies. 

He had not yet seen Hewitt, and he^ 
glanced anxiously about in search of him, but 
he was not to be noticed anywhere, and a 
wild hope sprang up in his heart that, at the- 
last moment, his courage had failed him. While 
he was indulging in this dream, the chairman 
rose, and a profound hush reigned throughout 

the room. 

He said that they had been called together 
to consider a statement made by the engi- 
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neer, Hewftt, who signed the report — a, re- 
port which had been mainly instrumental, he 
thought, in creatLog the temporary success of 
the bubble. It was, of course, important for 
them to know how this report was drawn up 
^d signed, for if they beUeved the engineer's 
story — ^and he confessed that, knowing some- 
thing of the intemperate habits of the man 
at that time, it seemed very plausible, and 
even probable, to his mind — ^if they believed 
this statement, the whole blame and responsi- 
bility would be removed from the engineer's 
shoulders to those of the secretary and one of 
the directors. It was neither safe nor wise, 
however, to. jump too readily at conclusions 
upon any question, and this was especially 
the case when the character of a man of 
standing in the town was seriously affected. 
He begged them to listen calmly and impar- 
tially to both sides before they made up their 
minds. 

A low murmur of expectation ran through 
the room when the chairman sat down, for 
they were waiting Hewitt's appearance. The 
-engineer was in the next room ready to be 
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called in, but, before doing so, the chairman 
asked if any gentleman wished to make an 
observation before Hewitt was admitted. 

Kobson availed himself of the offer, and 
stood up. Not one of hiS accents faltered — 
not a trace of agitation could be detected in 
him. 

" I cannot conceal from myself that I am 
the person against whom these insinuations^ 
are made," he said ; " and, of all the extraor- 
dinary proceedings that I ever heard o^ this 
beats everything in its absurdity. K the 
charge brought against me is true, and can 
be supported, why not make it the subject 
of a judicial inquiry, instead of cabling thi» 
public meeting ? It is surely serious enough 
to warrant you in doing so, and I would be 
the very last person to •shrink from an inves- 
tigation by men who are qualified to act as 
judges, and are uninfluenced by the angry 
prejudices which I see around me in this 
room. Why, I ask, was this meeting called ? 
This charge was made privately at first, and 
if you, Mr. Chairman, thought it true, as you 
have plainly hinted, why not place the matter 
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in the hands of your solicitors? Let me 
^answer the question for you, because I think 
I can do so. You were thoroughly aware 
that no magistrate or jury would convict on 
the bare testimony of a vagabond, whose life 
has been passed in the lowest dregs of vice. 
{Cries of " No, no"). I presiune that you 
dispute the correctness of the inference I 
have dravm fix)m your conduct in this al&ir. 
but to show you how thoroughly contempti- 
ble I believe this outcry to be, I dare any of 
you to put the matter to the test, by bringing 
it before a legal tribimal; nay, more, I will 
myself take the first step to effect this by 
.an action for defamation of character, if any 
gentleman will give me the opportunity of 
doing so/' 

He spoke in a cool, resolute way, that was 
visibly impressing some of his hearers. It 
was not the tone of a bully, but of a man 
standing up in self-defence against misrepre- 
Bentation and abuse — a, man who would hesi- 
tate at nothing in order to overcome his 
opponents. He was heard with impatience, 
however, by the majority present, who had 
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come to see and listen to the engineer, and 
who did not care to pay attention to any one 
else. A shareholder, however, got up to 
answer Robsou's remarks. 

The charge which was about to be made 
against one of the directors was only a matter 
of hearsay to the majority of the shareholders, 
and, as it affected the interests of all, so all 
had a right to hear it publicly made before 
they could adopt any decisive policy. The 
fact that Mr. Kobson was invited to attend 
that meeting was, in his opinion, an act of 
grace, inasmuch as it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to explain away, if he could, the 
charge or charges that would be made. It 
would have been better, he thought, to ex- 
clude him from the meeting altogether, and 
thus to allow the shareholders to determine 
upon the coiu^e that should be adopted, 
aUowiQg him afterwards, if they thought 
proper, to make any explanation in his power, 
and he moved * a resolution to that effect. 
He added, that Mr. Robson's remarks had 
influenced his mind but very slightly ; there 
were many suspicious incidents connected with 
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him — ^notably, the occasion upon which he 
opposed the investigation into the company's 
afl^drs, foreseeing, as some people might say^ 
that the swindle would be exposed. 

The chairman was, however, opposed to 
this resolution, and on being seconded and 
put to the meeting, it was lost by a large 
majority. 

Edward was then called in. He was very 
pale and nervous, and he carefully avoided 
meeting Robson's eye. He had been in Sr 
state of great excitement since morning, and 
it was as much as John Eaymond could do 
to induce him to go to the meeting. He 
spent the greater part of the time with him, 
and took him in a cab to the hotel. He had 
no right, however, to go into the meeting, 
and therefore returned to the office. 

He told his story simply and effectively, in 
a hesitating, stammering way at the outset, 
but as he went on his courage increased, and 
he dwelt with much force upon the manner 
in which Eobson had plied him with drink, and 
induced him to sign the document which had 
been drawn up by him and the secretary, and 
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how, when he had remonstrated with him 
afterwards upon his conduct in taking advan- 
tage of the state he was in, he repUed that 
he was quite able to understand what he was 
about, and that, as he had aheady seen 
the mine, it could make no difference to 
him. 

He made the best of a weak case, and 
every one was convinced that he was speak* 
ing the truth. There was a pause when he 
concluded his narration, and even the chair- 
man did not seem to know what was to be 
done next. Robson's face was ashy white, 
and his Ups were tightly compressed His 
fingers twitched nervously, as if he would 
have liked to take his accuser by the throat. 
He was not alarmed, only in a tremendous 
passion. He rose to his feet, and insisted 
upon his right to put some questions to the 
man before them. The chairman assented ; 
and, turning round ia the direction of the 
engineer, he began : — 

"Who do you say first mentioned this 
mine to me?" 

" I did," replied Edward, nervously ; " but 

VOL. m. ir 
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I told you plainly that there was not an 
ounce of lead in the whole property/* 

" You admit, at all events,, that you are 
not altogether blameless in the matter/' said 
Robson ; " if you were so determined to keep 
in the paths of honefsty as you have been 
trying to make out, why did you mention a 
useless mine at all ?" 

*^ Because you asked me to do so, and said 
that you did not care whether it would pay or 
not,'' replied Edward, who was aware that 
this was the weak point in his defence. 

" You must have known that my purpose 
and object in seeking such a mine was not 
an honest one," persisted Eobson, with the 
object of making as much out of this circum- 
stance as was possible, "and yet you come here 
with this carefully-prepared fiction and tell us 
that you have been acting honestly all along." 

"I was merely searching my memory for 
some mine — h> good one, of course — ^which 
could be procured, and the mention of this 
old, disused mine was merely accidental at 
first ; but you caught at the idea," said 
Edward, driven to desperation. 
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: •proving hum ran through the room, 
/Mward knew that he had made a sue- 

-nil stroke. 

" That is not a very probable thing fiar me 
to do/' pursued Bobeon, with an unmoved 
countenance. " I have no doubt your fertile 
imagination could discover a large number of 
profitable mines if you chose. And yet you 
represent me as having caught at this sug- 
gestion with as much eagerness, I presume, 
.as if it were the only mine in the world. I 
have one question more to put to you. Why 
^d you not come forward sooner with this 
ingenious tale — ^if you had so little to fear 
from the injinred shareholders, why not explain 
this transaction earlier ?" 

This was a diflficult question to answer, but 
he decided upon telling the simple trutL 
He had been trying to reform, he said, and 
went away in order to escape from the temp- 
tations which surrounded him in town. He 
had been away a long time, and it was 
only when he returned that he had been 
induced to disclose the true story of the 
<5onspiracy. 
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A rough draft of the report, in the secretary's 
handwriting, among his papers." 

This intelligence staggered Robson, but his 
xiudacity never for a moment left him. 

"What does that prove?'' he asked, tri- 
umphantly, " but that this fellow and Smith 
were the conspirators ? I should like to know 
who and what this man is, and to remind him 
that as he cannot produce testimonials to his 
own character, he ought not to assail others 
on such slender groimds. He is a nameless 
vagabond— a drunken impostor— a " 

What other term of reproach he meant to 
£ing at him was never known, for the object 
of his ire rose, shaking from head to foot. 

" Father I" he said, appealingly, " do not 

SPEAK THUS OF YOUR OWN SON." 

It is impossible to describe the terrible 
agitation which betrayed itself in Robson's 
features. The veins of his forehead were 
swollen, and his eyes rolled as if he had been 
struck with sudden apoplexy. 

The excited hsteners were so absorbed in 
the scene which was being enacted before 
them, that no one spoke — ^they scarcely ven- 
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tured to breathe. The impassioned woi-ds of 
the young man awoke a responsive thrill in 
every heart, but there was no movement in 
the room. They awaited with breathless- 
interest the close of what promised to be a 
tragedy. 

" Your father !" he hissed, with scornful 
defiance, "how many more lies are we to- 
be treated to ? Do you imagine you can 
conquer me with inventions like that ? He is 
mad, gentlemen ! you have had sufficient proof 
of it." 

He could not bear up, however, against the 
wild tumults which raged within him, and sat 
down completely exhausted. Edward sat 
with his face buried in his hands, sobbing" 
aloud. The spectators could stand it no 
longer, and the meeting broke up in the- 
utmost confusion. Edward went . over to- 
the place where his father was, and said, 
humbly : — 

"Forgive me, father, for my mother's sake.''^ 

"You infernal scoimdrel, you have ruined 
me 1" hissed Robson, in low accents which 
seemed to scorch his listener's ears ; " yon 
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may go to perdition to-morro^ if you choose. 
I wiU forgive you in the bottomless pit, and 
no sooner/' 

And with this frightful utterance he walked 
away^ looking as cool and calm as usual. He 
stayed with some of the shareholders at the 
door and laughed at the whole aflfeir. He 
conducted himself so well, in fact, that it was 
a matter of much debate whether the engi- 
neer's story were true or not. 



CHAPTEE X. 



Isabel's resolve* 



John was at the old trysting-spot in firont of 
IsabeFs place of employment that evening, 
brimful of the news which she was very eager 
to hear. 

" Your brother came off much better than 
I expected/' he said ; *^ I am told he made a 
capital and convincing address, and that he 
did not flinch before Robson's questions." 

John paused suddenly, for he remembered 
that he was speaking of Isabel's father. 

" There was a very extraordinary discovery 
there also," he remarked, gravely, " it turns 
out that the man who led your brother into 
these difficulties, and who really originated 
the company, reaping, of course, the chief 
profit from it is — ^your father ! " 

" I knew it," replied Isabel, quietly. 

"You knew it!" echoed John, in the 
greatest astonishment. "Then why urge 
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your brother to appear against his own 
father?'^ 

" It may appear unnatural at first sight/' 
replied Isabel ; " although we are bound to 
honour and respect our parents by every law, 
liuman and divine, we are not bound to do so, 
when they, by their own deliberate cruelty 
and misconduct, render respect and obedience 
absolutely impossible. I think I told you my 
mother's story, and how this man succeeded 
in gaining possession of aU her little fortime, 
and then commenced a systematic course of 
persecution, which could have but one object — 
her death/' 

"I have not heard you speak of her re- 
cently," interrupted John ; "Is she still 
alive?" 

" Yes ; and I am in hopes that she may es- 
cape once more from his vigilant supervision," 
she replied ; " but we will speak about her again. 
Of his conduct to me I say nothing, though, of 
course, I cannot but feel deeply his utter want 
of ordinary affection ; but he has ruined my 
brother. I firmly believe that he would never 
have fallen so low if this man had acted a 
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iather's part towards him. I saw no reason, 
therefore, to shield him at Edward's expense, 
but I must say, that I hoped the relationship 
between them would not be discovered. How 
was it found out V 

"Eobson was using very strong language 
about your brother, callirig him a nameless 
vagabond and similar appellations, and Edward 
could not restrain himself, but appealed to his 
father's feelings, not to indulge in such 
epithets. He carried it off with a high 
hand, however, and I believe that many are 
in doubt as to whether Edward was right 
or not." 

"In plain English," she remarked, "they 
are not sure who is to be believed — ^Edward 
or my father ; he is a nice sort of a father 
who sees his son frequently after only a few 
years' separation and does not recognise him. 
He must have felt but little affection for him 
before he went away — ^probably none." 

They were in the street where Isabel dwelt, 
and she stopped before they reached the 
house. 

" Let me go alone," she said, gently. " I 
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must speak to him before he sees any one 
again. Meet me here in three-quarters of 
an hour, and we will go once more to the 
Gardens. I have something to tell you." 

*' Once morel" What could she mean? She- 
was surely not going to terminate the engage- 
ment and their friendship at one and the 
same time. The thought troubled him ex- 
ceedingly, for he loved her at that moment as- 
well and better than ever he had done before. 
He was, in fact, relapsing into his former state 
of doubt and irresolution, vacillating con- 
stantly between Louisa and Isabel. He 
flattered himself a short while before that it 
must be a highly pleasant thing to be engaged 
to a rich man's daughter, but now that he 
was actually experiencing the sensation, he 
found nothing imusually agreeable in it. He 
preferred a walk with Isabel Greenwood, and 
half-an-hour's conversation with her, than a 
whole evening at The Elms — and this is a 
tolerably sure test. 

What the end of it was to be he did not 
know, nor cared to ask himself. The present 
was pleasant enough, and he had no desire ta 
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pry into the future, which might have nothing 
but unhappiness laid up in store for him. If 
he had been a Mormon in the happy regions 
of Utah he might have solved the question, 
but as it was he had to allow another to 
decide it for him. 

He whiled away the time she had named 
in smoking a couple of cigars and in specula- 
ting upon the probable nature of the commu- 
nication she was about to make to him, and 
just as the clock chimed a quarter to eight, he 
a.ppeared again in the street where he had 
left her. 

He was not kept waiting long, for Isabel 
made her appearance almost immediately, and 
they walked in the direction of the Gardens. 

"I wished to see you this evening,^' she 
began, in a low, agitated voice, "to tell you 
that our engagement must terminate, and 
that you must forget me as completely as if I 
had never crossed your path." 

*' Forget you, Isabel !" he exclaimed, in a 
pained voice, " as if I could ever do that 1" 

" You must try," she replied, firmly ; " it 
is my duty to break off our engagement, and 
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it will be mucli better for you in every re- 
spect." 

" How can you say so, Isabel ?" he asked, 
passionately; "you cannot have considered 
how miserable I shall be without you : how^ 
aimless and dreary life will be if you are 
absent V 

He thoroughly believed that it would be 
80 — Louisa Hamilton was effiu^ed for the 
moment completely from his heart, and he 
felt only that he loved this girl better thait 
all the world, and that he was about to- 
lose her. 

" You may think so now, John," she 
answered, softly, and a thrill of delight 
ran through his veins as she pronounced hi» 
name ; ** we have all- moments in our lives- 
when we believe them not worth possessing, 
and that it would be well if we could close 
our eyes on our troubles, and never open them 
again ; but this feeling is sure to pass away :■ 
* sorrow endureth for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.' " 

" That morning will be a long time before 
it breaks in my case, Isabel," was the gloomy 
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reply. " But I have not yet asked you what 
is the reason for this sudden change." 

" It is not a sudden one/' she replied ; " I 
have seen for some time that we were by 
no means suited for each other, and that we 
could never live happily in each other's society, 
Bud I felt at last that it was my duty to break 
it off." 

" Why could we not be happy together ?" 
he asked, with more hopeftdness ; " is any- 
thing more than true love needed to make us 
happy?" 

" A great deal more," she replied, gravely ; 
"true love, as I think you understand the 
words, cannot stand the shocks and cares 
of life, unless it is based upon something 
holier and higher than mere human affection. 
I am afraid that our views on this and kindred 
subjects are very different, and it is this 
difference which leads me to think that our 
lives ought not to be passed together." 

''What have I done, Isabel, that you 
should distrust me so sorely 1 " he asked, in a 
husky voice ; " am I worse than other young 
men ?" 
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" No, you are better than a great many 
of them," she replied, " but . that is, unfor- 
tunately, no proof of excellence in these days. 
You are not a fop, a spendthrift, a drunkard, 
nor conceited, as many yoimg men — ^in towns 
especially — ^are ; but these are only negative 
virtues. You are ambitious, as I have often 
told you before, and determined to make your 
ivay in the world, and to become rich." 

" And that, I presume, is a crime 1" he 
exclaimed, bitterly. 

" It certably i/n<* a crime," she a^erod. 
softly, and his anger passed away beneath the 
influence of her gentle words, " but it may be 
a fault, and a very serious one, when, as in 
your case, it becomes the one end and aim 
of life. I give you credit for having tried 
to take a worthier view of life after a former 
conversation we had, but I am afraid that 
your failure was owing to the fact that you 
did not try properly. You. thought yourself 
able to change the current of your career 
in yoiu" own strength, and you must confess 
that you have failed completely — ^you are still 
of the same disposition." 
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He could make no reply, for he felt that she 
understood him better than he did himself 
and that he had never really tried to live the 
better and nobler life she had depicted before* 
He was also crushed with the conviction that 
he was utterly unworthy of this girl, and that 
he could never properly appreciate her rare 
good quahties. They had entered the Gardens, 
and were seated on the same spot where their 
first conversation took place. She paused, 
expecting some reply, but he said not a word. 
He was unable to answer her. 

" In giving you up I do not expect either & 
happy or a pleasant life," she went on. " This 
affair which occurred to-day will effectually 
prevent my brother from ever gaining a 
regular practice in England — ^at least I fear 
so — and I have persuaded him to go out to* 
Canada to begin life anew. I shall go with 
him — ^he cannot withstand temptation by him- 
self ; and, although I hope that in time he will 
seek strength where alone it is to be found, I 
must, in the meantime, endeavour to help him.'' 

" You are sacrificing me for your brother s- 
sake, Isabel," he said, reproachfully. 
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" Tou are mistaken — jou are, indeed," she 
replied, earnestly. " I do not deny that his 
wel&re guided me in some measure in coming 
to this decision, but my chief reason was the 
one I have already assigned— we are not 
suited for each othe." 

« It would come in time," he said, pleadingly ; 
" at least give me another chance. If you go 
away into the wilderness of the Canadian 
wilds, I cannot by any possibility see you 
again." 

"It is useless to give you what you call 
another chance/' she answered, wearily, " the 
restdt would be just the same. I do not 
blame you for it — ^it is not my duty to do so, 
but it is my duty to abandon the foolish 
dream of happiness I have been indulging in.'' 

The rich colour spread over her cheeks as 
she spoke, and he drew fresh hope from it, 
believing her to be wavering in her resolution. 
He implored her in the most impassioned 
language he was master of not to renounce 
the engagement ; he painted their fature life 
in glowing terms — ^too glowing, as she knew, for 
the matter-of-fect world in which they lived ; 

TOL. m. o 
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he oflFered to provide for her mother and 
brother also if she would allow him ; he left 
nothing imsaid that conld in the shghtest 
degree influence her decision, but she flinched 
not from her resolution. 

" It cannot be — ^it must not he" she said, 
firmly ; " if I granted your request now, you 
yourself might be sorry to-morrow morning, 
and I am sure I should be. You wiU remain 
in England and mount the ladder of com- 
mercial success. If you ascend it as quickly 
as you have begun to do, you will be at the 
top in a few years. You will marry some 
rich and beautiful lady — Miss Hamilton, per- 
haps, who knows ! " 

The random shot found its mark, though 
Isabel did not guess how near the truth she 
was. Her own sense of honour was so high 
that she did not dream of a man being 
engaged to two girls at the same time, really 
believing himself to be in love with both. If 
she had known this to be the case, she would, 
in all probability, have never favoured him 
with an explanation of her conduct, but would 
simply go away leaving no trace behind her. 
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^'Tou may be y&j unbappj for s few 
^js,^ ahe oontinaed, "but the feeling will 
pass away. Men do not die c^ broken hearts 
in the nineteenth centnzy." 

'*Nor do women," he retorted ; "that was 
A pleasant fiction the old romancers indulged 
in. In our day it is a mere matter of money 
or fancy — more firequently the former ; love is 
A myth according to your theory/' 

The reasoning was somewhat confused, but 
she did not observe it. She noticed only the 
bitter sarcastic spirit in which he spoke. 

^' Some people die of broken hearts, but 
very few," she said, gently; "there are but 
few who are capable of feeling a strong affec- 
tion that blights the whole after-life, and you 
are not one of them-r-neither am I. It is no 
disgrace that we are so constituted, for if 
everybody pined away when they met with a 
^iisappointment in love, I am afraid the world 
would be very empty before long." 

He did not laugh, although she tried to 
apeak gaily ; he was not in a mood to endure 
pleasantry, 

"You are blighting your whole after-life, 

2 
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to use your own words, Isabel/' lie said, 
earnestly, "and what for? I do not mean 
to hurt your feelings, but you must see, as^ 
clearly as I do, that your brother's constitu-- 
tion is injured beyond all hope of recovery, 
and when he breaks down, he will never rise 
again ; your mother also must leave you be?- 
fore long, then what will you do 1" 

"Trust in God, and do my duty to both 
while I have them with me," she replied,. 
br»™ly. " If they -.rill not be here l<mg, it i» 
therefJe mere tlL ever my duty tol^ 
with them at present. My brother s health 
is, I know, ixxepaxably uiuiermined by his- 
dissipated habits, but his physician hopes- 
that the active life of the backwoods will do- 
him a great deal of good, and prolong his life. 
My pathway of duty is very clear, and I 
cannot shut my eyes to it." 

He threw himself back impatiently upon 
the grass and said, harshly, " You never loved 
me, IsabeL" 

The sudden pallor that overspread her face,. 
\nd her trembling lips, told him how cruelly 
.mjust he waa. She loved him a thousand 
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times better than he had ever loved her — 
loved him, with all his fatilts, and perhaps 
much better because of those faults, for 
hiunan nature is so weak that, if a perfect 
maa made his appearance in society he would 
be the most unloved being in the universe. 
Nay, there are some women who dearly love 
-a sinner, and although Isabel Greenwood, or 
Robson, as she ought now to be called, was 
not one of these, she loved him better, per- 
haps, because of his failings. 

"It will do you good to think so,'' she 
replied, in a steady voice, notwithstanding 
her agitation ; " if I never loved you, your 
life with me would be miserable. Let it end 
here — ^this dream, which was nothing more 
than a dream. Put it away from your heart, 
and go on your way as if we had never 
met." 

She was ahnost imploring in her manner, 
but it was easy to see that she could never 
practise what she preached. She could not 
forget the only sweetness which she ever 
experienced in life— she could not banish 
from her heart the memory of the man who 
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was her first and only love, although husp 
name might never cross her lips. 

"You are a rising man in the world's esti^ 
mation,'' she continued, sadly ; " my family 
are sinking, I dare not think where. How 
would you like in future years to be pointed 
out as the wealthy merchant who married a 
shop-girl, the daughter of a swindler, and the 
sister of a dishonoured and degraded man. 
I can see into the vista of the future, and I 
find nothing but disappointment and sorrow^ 
there if this engagement is carried out. It 
must end, and here." 

She rose from her seat as she spoke, and 
he followed her example. She took in silence 
the arm which he offered, and they wended 
their steps homewards for the last time for 
everl 

The last time ! We cannot but feel a pang 
when we perform even a trivial action if we 
know that never in our lives are we to do it 
again ; and who can paint in words the agony 
that fills the soul when we are parting never 
to meet again with loved and dear Mends. 
There was something deeper than fiiendship 
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between those two who walked slowly through 
the quiet suburban streets that night, and it 
was bitter indeed to reflect that, in the long 
years of life which both would probably 
enjoy, as the phrase runs, although there is 
very often but little enjoyment in them, they 
were never to meet agaiu — never more to walk 
together after the toil of the day — ^never to 
speak tender, loving words to one another 
more. The hearts of both were very ftdl, but 
neither spoke — ^their last minutes together 
were too precious to waste in useless conver- 
sation. 

It came to an end like everything else. 
The chief blessinff of life is, that nothing is 
lasttog; wereTnot so, tk world wLd 
truly be an intolerable place. 

It came to an end ! In the dark and 
gloomy street, beneath the faint glimmer of a 
lamp, these lives were parted asunder. 

*' Is this the closing scene of the bright 
vision that I wove at Saltleigh when I first 
saw you?'' he asked, in a low and broken 
voice ; " am I to forget you as you knelt 
before the altar in the little village church. 
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and to put out of mind and out of sight the 
joy that your love has given me ? Is it all 
over, Isabel ? " 

"Yes," she replied, whilst the tears stood 
in her eyes, " it is all over, and for ever. It 
was not to be, and we must never meet again. 
But retain one memory of me — ^it is only a 
little verse, which you must promise to repeat 
every day. Promise.^' 

He promised readily, and he kept it. He 
would have promised anything at that 
moment. 

" This is the verse," she said, slowly: "^The 
Lord is nigh unto thein that are of a contrite 
heart : and will save such as be of an humble 
spirit.'" 

He learnt the words, and when he could 
repeat them they parted. 

" Whatever may happen to me, as long as 
I live I shall never cease to pray daily for 
you," she said. "It will do you no harm, 
and you will have many, many temptations to 
contend with — ^far more than I will ever have 
to meet" 

And throughout the brilliant career which 
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lie afterwards enjoyed, it was always a source 
of rejoicing to him that, far away in the 
depths of the Canadian wilds, there was a 
noble-hearted woman who sent up daily a 
petition to Heaven on his behalf. It was 
more than he deserved, but if we received no 
more than our deserts, we would be badly off 
indeed. One last embrace, a parting kiss, 
which neither forgot to the last moments of 
their lives, and she was gone ! 

John Ea^ymond was free to marry Louisa 
Hamilton now, but he woiild have cheerftdly 
parted with that prospect, and every other 
he possessed in the world, if he coiild have 
recalled the woman whom he had lost for 
ever. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MR. GRIMSON'S downfall. 

John was not in a pleasant hmnour the next 
morning, and not even a pretty tender note of 
invitation from Louisa to join her father and 
herself at dinner that day could dispel the 
cloud which rested upon his brow. 

The scene of the preceding evening was, of 
course, the cause of this depression, and he 
tossed Louisa's unfortunate note contemp- 
tuously aside. He woiild accept the invita- 
tion, but it was nevertheless a mild form of 
martyrdom in the state of mind he was 
then in. 

Mr. Hamilton arrived at the usual hour, 
and took John into his private room, where a 
long consultation was held, and at its dose 
Mr. Grimson was sent for. 

The manager was paler and more careworn 
than he usually appeared, and the bold, defiant 
manner in which he entered and took his seat 
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seemed to indicate that he anticipated aD^ 
unpleasant interview, and that he was fully 
prepared for it. Mr. Hamilton was very 
grave and stem, with the air of a man who- 
had a painAil duty to perform, and did not 
know exactly how to set about it. 

"The first thing that I have to observe,. 
Mr. Grimson, is, that Mr. Baymond and 
myself have this day signed a deed of 
partnership/' began the merchant, " and he 
has therefore equal authority with myself in 
this house for the fiiture." 

Mr. Grimson bowed, but did not speak. 
He was sure that this was not the business^ 
upon which he had been called into the mer- 
chant s presence. 

" The next is, that Mr. Raymond has just 
made some pecxdiar statements respecting" 
you, of the nature of which you are well 
aware— statements which, owing to what I 
must consider as an error of judgment on his* 
part, were not made earlier ; and I wish to* 
ask if you have any explanation to offer V 

" I should first of all like to know what ar» 
the statements which this gentleman has seea 
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ifit to make concerning me," replied the mana- 
ger, assuming his most sarcastic manner. 

'*I need not tell you what they are, Mr. 
EoBSON," said John. " Mr. Hamilton has been 
informed of the plots and schemes which you 
fiet on foot against him before my departure 
for America^ and he knows also of the con- 
fession, if I may call it so, which his brother 
made before his death. You incited him to 
defraud and rob one whose interests would 
doubtless have been as sacred to him as his 
own, were it not for your evil influence. 
When I first came to Liverpool, you availed 
yourself of the accident by which I hap- 
pened to be residing with your tool and 
-confederate, Randall Smith, and endeavoured, 
by timely kindness, to bend me to yoxu- wilL 
You argued, no doubt, that a country lad, 
^esh in Liverpool, would be immensely 
flattei^ed by your patronage, and that it 
would be an easy matter to win me over. 
You were wrong, Mr. Robson — ^it was another 
of these mistakes which have led you to the 
brink of ruin." 

The manager was overwhelmed by this 
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unexpected accusation. If he could have 
foreseen it^ he would not have remained in 
England at the mercy of a man against whom 
he had plotted for years. 

Go on/' he said, hoarsely. 
When I went away, I was a&aid that 
you were about to essay a bolder stroke, but 
I did not expect this masterpiece of au- 
dacity and impudence. I did not conceive 
that a man would dare to assume a fictitious- 
name in a town where he always ran a great 
risk of detection, and not only that, but also 
forge testimonials to character — ^a character 
which you never possessed. Your hardihood 
in doing this, and in entering the service of 
a man whom, for some reason or other, you 
choose to regard as your enemy, surpasses 
behef^' 

The manager smiled ccmplacently, for he 
regarded John's words as the highest eulogy 
he could pronounce upon him. When the 
first shock was over, he regained his coolness- 
and composm-e, and was in hopes that he 
might still succeed in extricating hunself fi:om 
his perilous position. 
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"You are getting quite eloquent, Mr. 
Eaymond," he said, ironically ; " it is quite 
xefreshing to listen to you — ^pray go on, by all 
m^uis." 

"I am afraid you do not understand the 
T^ery grave position you are in, Mr. Grimson," 
observed the merchant, still using the familiar 
name ; " it is more than probable that you 
will leave this office for a prison, on three or 
ibur distinct charges, each involving a heavy 
punishment. It is no time for joking." 

" Joking !" exclaimed the manager ; " I 
repudiate the charge altogether. I had no 
intention of joking — not in the least. I only 
made a reference to the florid eloquence of 
our young friend.^ 

Mr. Hamilton made a gesture of disgust, 
and John resumed his narrative. 

"I have explained fully to Mr. Hamilton 
the circumstances under which I recognized 
you on my return," he continued, " and how I 
threatened you with instant exposure. You 
begged and craved that I would not do so, 
fiaying that you had completely abandoned 
your former schemes against your employer. 
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and that you were aincerely desirous of lead- 
ing a new life. When I was incredulous, 
jou offered to prove that since you undertook 
the managerial duties, the business of the 
firm had increased, and you also declared 
your perfect willingness to be exposed when- 
ever I foimd you reverting to your former 
practice. You further said, as a proof of the 
change in your views, that you were pos- 
sessed of some damaging information con- 
cerning Mrs. Hamilton's character, and you 
led me to suppose that it was of a much more 
fierious nature than it really turns out to be. 
This information, you added, was in your 
keeping alone, and that you would make no 
use of it unless I drove you to extremes by 
expelling you from this office." 

John paused to take breath. 

" It is true that I said so — I meant it at 
the time,'' remarked the manager. 

" You need not indulge in idle protests on 
the subject now," replied John, coldly% " I 
know, and Mr. Hamilton does also, how very 
sincere your repentance was. It had, how- 
ever, the effect of inducing me to spare you 
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trntil I saw some freah evidence that yoix 
had Bot rehmpiflhed your foimer design. I 
nug^t have been wrong — I am not quite sure 
— ^but whether I was or no, the compact is at 
an end now-'' 

'^ Something has occurred, then, which leads- 
you to think I am unfit to be trusted any 
further/' said Robson, in a smooth, placid 
voice, which seemed to both his hearers to be 
exceedingly unsuited to the occasion. 

" Your infemous conduct towards Mrs. 
Hamilton would have induced me to expose 
you/' replied John. "I ^m ftdly aware of 
the course you adopted towards that unfor- 
tunate lady, and the mercy you meted out to ' 
her shall be measured in full towards youu 
You did not spare her when she asked you, 
and for my part, I shall act similarly towards 
you." 

Mr. Hamilton made ' a sign of approval, 
but Eobson made no remark. He was 
wondering as to the manner in which John 
wt\s made acquiunted with his conduct 
towards Mrs. Hamilton. He was^ however, 
mmply acting upon the statement the lady 
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herself made to him, and the nature of the 
proposal made by the manager, was only a 
surmise on his part, but it was very near the 
truth, nevertheless. Eobson doubted whether 
his accuser knew anything more about the 
affidr than the remark contained in Mrs. 
Hamilton's letter to her husband, and he 
therefore said : — 

"I was under the impression that I had 
ftilly explained the part I took in the matter 
a few days ago ; and even putting the 
strongest construction upon it, I cannot see 
anything infemous m it" 

" I am afraid your mental and moral vision 
is somewhat obscured," was the sarcastic 
reply. " Was there nothing infamous in 
worming out the merest details and triviali- 
ties of a lady's girlish life, in order that you 
might be able to go to her with dishonourable 
proposals, hoping that your ascendancy over 
her would compel her to consent ? You were 
not aware, perhaps, ( that these facts are 
known. Shall I remind you of a few more 
incidents connected with your persecution of 
this unhappy lady V 

VOL. UL P 
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" No ; you have quite satisfied me as to 
your knowledge of the affair," replied Robson, 
cahnly. 

" Very weU, then, we will return to your 
conduct in this office,^' said Mr. Hamilton, 
who now became the accuser. " I discovered 
long ago, that since yoin: appointment I had 
embarked more largely in speculation than I 
ever had done before, and I also found that 
many — in fact, most — of the speculations in 
which I was involved were rotten, and that I 
was likely to be a heavy loser. Now this was 
entirely your doing, for I never iQvested a 
farthing without yodr advice, and, in most 
cases, acting upon your suggestion. It is 
true that some of these investments turned 
out profitably — one out of every ten or so, but 
most of them were dead losses, and of course 
I suffered." 

" How was I benefiting myself by inducing 
you to speculate in rotten concerns ?" he 
asked ; " did it put a single penny into my 
pocket ?" 

" No, but it took a good many out of mine,'' 
replied the merchant ; " and that suited you 
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^almost, if not quite, as much as if you were 
ja, pecuniary gainer by it, because it was another 
;Step towards my ruin, which, for some reason 
or other, you are bent upon accomplishing." 

" I must remind you, that you have not yet 
proved the existence of any design in my mind 
.against your interests — not since I entered 
your service." 

"The proof is as complete as it can be," 
interposed John, before the merchant could 
make any reply. '*I am in a position to 
i^stify that you conspired with EandaJl 
Smith to destroy Mr. Hamilton's prospects, 
.and also that you made indirect offers to 
me on the same subject. I can further 
prove, that you advised this man, who, imtil 
recently, was in hiding in Paris, to re- 
turn to England, in order to aid you in some 
nefarious project that you had set on foot ; 
jand Mr. Hamilton has already shown how 
greatly your evil advice has injured him in 
his business. You came here with spurious 
testimonials, and under a feigned name, and 
you have grossly insulted and injured Mrs. 
Hamilton. The catalogue of your offences is 

p 2 
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long enough, and I will not dwell upon your 
infamous conduct towards Mr. James Hamil- 
ton, nor the manner in which you dogged his 
footsteps to the very last, in order to prevent 
him from confessmg and implicating you. 
Randall Smith was only your tool, when he- 
drugged the unhappy invalid.'' 

Robson was greatly startled to find how 
completely his schemes were understood and 
baflflied. There seemed to be a curse upon 
him. Every project that he undertook proved 
a failure, and truly his house was tumbling 
about his. ears. He had withstood the storm 
of the previous day, but this was a hurricane 
that he was forced to bend before. Even in 
that hoin* of his peril and utmost need, his^ 
hardihood never forsook him. He had reached 
the highest or the deepest point in his plot- 
ting, and his wickedness and courage was fast 
forsaking him. He saw the storm which was 
about to burst — nay, which had burst — and 
he quailed before it. 

" Well, supposing I admit aU, or nearly all, 
that you have said to be true, may I ask what 
punisliment I am to receive V he asked, care- 
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lessly. ** I was playing a dangerous game, and 
I have lost. I am prepared to pay the penalty." 

"You deserve to be transported for life/* 
exclaimed the merchant, hotly. 

*^ My dear sir, it is not a question of what I 
deserve, but of what you mean to do," replied 
Erobson, with a mocking laugh. "Are all 
jour family secrets to be paraded in a court 
of justice ? Do you really mean to wash your 
dirty linen in pubHc r 

He knew how averse Mr. Hamilton was to 
publicity in such matters. John interposed, 
however, and saved his partner from replying 
to this offensive query. 

"The dirty linen, as you elegantly call it, 
will be on your side, not ours," he said, coolly ; 
•" and as for washing it in public, we have 
determined upon doing that. You will leave 
this place in custody, Mr. Bobson." 

He was really frightened when he heard 
this. He did not doubt that John frilly 
meant what he said, and he dreaded a large 
number of charges being brought forward 
from various quarters, if he was committed 
to prison but for a single day. 
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** You cannot mean that/' he replied, witk 
an uneasy laugh ; *' Mrs. Hamilton could not 
survive exposure such as would be entailed 
upon her by prosecuting me." 

" Do not calculate upon that, Mr. Robson,"' 
replied John ; " Mrs. Hamilton has nothings 
to fear from such an exposure, as you call it^ 
There is nothing in theory to which you 
attach so much importance to warrant usk 
in sparing you. We have carefully considered 
the matter, and that is our decision." 

His hope of escape was becoming smallei 
and smaller, and he knew not where to turn. 

*'Is there no way of compromising this- 
matter," he asked, very himibly, even abject- 
edly. "I have done you no serious harm^ 
though I may have wished it. You can 
afford to be mercijfiil." 

" You have led the firm into speculations- 
which have caused heavy losses; you have 
driven Mrs. Hamilton away from her home^ 
and a score of other things which I do not - 
care to recapitulate," replied John, impa- 
tiently ; " and yet you say that jow have 
done nothing very bad ! It is a waste of time 
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to talk with you — you must take the con- 
sequences of all this, Mr. Bobson." 

The hope that they would spare him died 
out in his breast, but he, nevertheless, be^ed 
and implored them not to send him to prison. 
It was disgusting to witness the abject humi- 
liation of a man who had dared so much and 
schemed so deeply, and who shrank in pitiful, 
childish terror, from the punishment which 
ought long ago to have fallen upon him. 
John had been curious beforehand to know 
how he would meet this crushing defeat, but 
he did not anticipate this sickening servility. 

** We have thought of a way," Mr. Bobson, 
he said at last, " but I do not expect that you 
will consent to it. It is this — I know that 
you are a rich man." 

He protested feebly that he was poor — ^very 
poor indeed. 

" I know better, Mr. Kobson,'' and if you 
wish to escape a swindler's just fate, you had 
better be honest for once in your life," retorted 
John ; " the first thing that you must do 
is to buy up all our doubtftd securities." 

He readily consented to do this. There 
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were not many left, as Mr. Hamilton had 
disposed of all that were marketable, and the 
loss of a few hundreds was nothing compared 
to the long term of penal servitude which 
loomed before him. 

''The next thing is simply a matter of 
justice to your own family/' John continued. 
" I am aware of the barbarous way in which 
you have treated your wife, your son, and 
your daughter, and also of the manner in 
which you have appropriated your wife's Uttle 
wealtL You must make ample amends.'' 

He gnashed his teeth in sudden rage. How 
had this fellow gained so complete a know- 
ledge of all his secrets ? His viUany from 
first to last had been detected, and his ill- 
gotten gains were about to be wrested from 
him. He was not prepared to submit to this 
condition, and he sununoned up courage to 
say so. 

John had related to Mr. Hamilton the his- 
tory of Eobson's femUy, and the merchant 
readily consented to wring, if possible, this 
reparation from him. 

''You can, of course, do as you think 
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proper/' observed John, sternly ; " we did not 
expect you to axjcept these terms, but you 
must accept the alternative. Refuse this 
only chance, and we shall give you into 
custody immediately.'* 

He was sorely pressed, and John remem- 
l>ered the wise old saying of the inspired writer, 
that the way of transgressors is hard. It 
^BSy indeed, very hard to this man. 

"What do you mean by ample amends V* 
he asked, hoping to obtam lenient terms. 

"The complete restoration of your wife's 
money, and the settlement of five hundred 
pounds apiece upon your son and daughter," 
was the reply. 

"I can't do it — I haven't the money 1" 
be protested again ; " you might as weU ask 
me to give you twenty thousand pounds at 
once I" 

" Perhaps, if I did, you might be able to 
give it me if I pressed you hard enough," 
responded John, drily ; " but it is, of course, 
a matter for your own consideration. If you 
do not pay this money, you must go to 
prison — that is all I have to say to you." 
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"I cannot, indeed/' lie whined; "I have 
not got half enough money to do it." 

"It is no use wasting time with the 
fellow/' cried Mr. Hamilton, impatiently ; 
" send him away, Raymond." 

John rose and advanced to the bell-rope. 

" For the last time," he said, sternly, "will 
you accept these terms ? " 

"I cannot," he replied, hoping that they 
would believe his statement and relent. But 
he was disappointed. 

" Very well," replied John, as he rang the 
bell, " take the consequences of your folly and 
wickedness." 

" I accept the terms," he cried, eagerly ; 
"I will pay the money, only do not give 
me in charge." 

He was completely subdued, but he was 
not yet at the end of his trouble. 

"That delay will cost you two hundred 
pounds," remarked John, coolly; "you must 
pay over six hundred pounds to each of your 
children." 

" I shall be penniless as it is," he groaned ; 
" I cannot do it if I wished." 
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"Then you must go to prison;" replied 
John, firmly, " we shall accept nothing less/' 

He could hear the clerk's approaching foot- 
steps, and there was no sign of relenting in 
the stem faces before him, and he did what a 
wise man would do in his position — ^he gave 
way and surrendered at discretion. 

The clerk came in and was sent for a 
solicitor. 

"What is that for?" asked Robson, won- 
deringly, who feared that he was not to be 
released after all. 

" To draw up the necessarj^ papers, and to- 
receive the money, of course," was the quiet 
reply. " Did you expect us to let you go with 
nothing but your bare promise of restitution. 
You were greatly mistaken if you did. Th& 
money must be actually paid over and trans- 
ferred in this room." 

"But the money is in the bank and in 
securities," he pleaded; "how can I pay it 
now?" 

"You must send for your cheque book if 
you have not got it with you," replied John,, 
firmly ; " we will trust you no longer, Mr.- 
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•Grimson. And while you axe about it, you 
had better hand over your keys." 

He was very reluctant to do this also, but 
he was compelled to comply. Mr. Hamilton 
took them and left the room for the purpose 
of examining his papers. 

Neither John nor Robson spoke again until 
ihe sohcitor was announced, and as the cheque 
book had been sent for — ^for Mr. Hamilton 
did not feel disposed to oblige him with any 
blank cheques — ^they proceeded to draw up 
the necessary forms of transfer and other 
papers. Robson maintained a sullen silence, 
replying only to questions which he could not 
:avoid. When the cheque book arrived, he 
drew on his bankers for the simi fixed as the 
share of Isabel and Edward, and as John was 
fortimately in possession of the required infor- 
mation respecting the amount of Mrs. Robson's 
fortune, the business was speedily concluded, 
-and the sohcitor withdrew. 

" I presume that I am at liberty to go now ? '' 
Robson demanded, sulkily. 

"Certainly," replied Mr. Hamilton; "but 
^low me to remark, that if we find any defi- 
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ciencies in your accounts beyond those men- 
tioned already, we shall apply for a warrant 
against you/' 

This was very aggravating, for Robson would 
never have paid so large a sum imless he had 
the privilege of remaining in England, and if 
a warrant was applied for, he would be com- 
pelled to flee. There was no end to his 
troubles and complications. 

" You will, I presume, give me the oppor- 
tunity of paying them before you take legal 
measures ?" he said, angrily. 

" Oh yes, if you are anywhere within reach,"^ 
replied John ; " but, after the revelations of 
yesterday, I imagine you will npt remain in 
Liverpool." 

Robson scowled fiercely upon him. 

" You think that you have settled me for 
ever,'' he said, with a vicious laugh ; " but 
I shaU take care that the money you extracted 
for my wife will never cause her much enjoy- 
ment. I am her guardian." 

^' She was removed this morning from your 
house," retortsd John, sarcastically ; " and if 
you attempt to recover custody of her, we^ 
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shall be under the unpleasant necessity of 
releasmg her, by placing you in safe keeping. 
Do not forget that ! " he cried, as the baffled 
Titlain made his escape through the doorway, 
itnd then both partners congratulated each 
other on the success of thei^ scheme. The 
cheques were cashed before Robson arrived 
At the bank, in the hope of preventing it. 
His intention was, to draw the money that 
fltood to his account and start immediately 
for France or America, as he dreaded an arrest 
in consequence of the accusations brought 
^igainst him on the preceding day. He was 
foiled again, however. The money had been 
paid ; and drawing the remainder, he left 
Liverpool that night. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

. THE CURTAIN DROPS. 

Mrs. Hamilton's life was not a pleasant one. 
It is impossible to soothe an aching heart, and 
to -fill a great void in the soul by the twittering 
>o£ birds and the odour of flowers — the ^hief 
pleasures to be found in her retreat. 

Mrs. Greaves was very kind and atten- 
tive, and she contrived to be useful to her 
visitor in a quiet, unassuming way, that won 
the gratitude and esteem of the unhappy lady. 
Now that the excitement of her departure from 
her husband's home was over, the inevitable 
reaction set in, and she would pass hours 
together in sitting listlessly in the garden 
musing upon her past and probable future 
life, but too weary and disheartened to do 
anything but dream the dull days 'away. 
Miserable as much of her life at The Elms had 
been, it was bliss itself compared to her present ^ 

lot ; and John's words* of advice and warning 
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came back to her mind with tenfold force a» 
she reflected that her sorrows during those 
years of married life were more imaginary than 
real, and that she had never tasted the bitter- 

» 

ness of an \mloved existence imtil this mo- 
ment. 

Croker, in the meantime, was sparing^ 
neither trouble nor expense in order to dis- 
cover her retreat, and he succeeded after a 
long search. Nay, he even approached the 
cottage one day, and saw Mrs. Hamilton in 
her usual seat in the garden, deep iu one of 
those day-dreams in which she indulged so- 
frequently now, and the detective drew his- 
own conclusions from the air of melancholy 
which rested upon her brow. He sent to 
Mr. Hamilton, informing him of the successftil 
terjQQLination of his labours, and one evenings 
the merchant returned home with the pleasant 
intelligence that its mistress would soon be 
there again. 

Louisa was glad, although she had borne 
her loss with more ease than she at first 
thought possible. Her's was one of those 
natures which settle down into any groove,. 
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however narrow, and are able to endure pri- 
vations which at first sight they shrink from. 
Besides, her engagement was an all-engrossing 
subject of interest, filling up every gap in her 
mind, and occupying her thoughts from mom- 
ing to night. 

The ceremony was to be performed in three 
months' time, and the flutter of preparation 
was. something tremendous from the moment 
that the date was definitely fixed. The details 
of the wedding were discussed, settled, and 
altered a dozen times every day, and her plans 
were on the most magnificent scale. It is 
easy to laugh at her anxiety, but then women 
are only married as a rule once in their Uves, 
and if they lose so good an opportunity for 
display, it will probably never come agarn. 

When her fetther received Croker's letter, 
he determined to go down into Kent at once. 
He did not lose a moment, but started as 
soon as he could make his arrangements. He 
had travelled the route between Liverpool and 
London scores of times before, but never with 
so much pleasure as upon this day when he 
was going in quest of the woman he loved so 

VOL. m. Q 
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dearly. The grass in the fields seemed fireener, 
e.d L biTLg more marril,. Tthay 
dashed onward, and the express train in which 
he travelled seemed to move at a snail's pace 
along the iron road which stretched out before 
it. The change was in his own heart, and 
the tender love which he experienced in his 
youth had ahnost returned as fi-esh in his 
later days as when he first whispered words 
of love in a maiden's ear. 

He arrived in London at midday, and stayed 
only for a hasty luncheon before he appUed 
himself anew to his journey. He sat in a 
roomy first-class compartment with his watch 
in his hand, counting the minutes which must 
elapse before he reached his destination. She 
had travelled this route in her wretchedness 
and sorrow, and his heart leaped towards her 
as he thought of her, lonely and fiiendless, 
fiying fi-om her best Mends. Ah ! never more 
shoTild she experience such dreariness, nor 
cast away in the wildness of her despair the 
love that was great enough to cover a multi- 
tude of far deeper sins than her's. 

He never doubted but that she would re- 
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turn. He knew that he had but to open his 
arms, and the woman who was pining for love 
would take refiige in them. And he was 
right. It needed only this separation to show 
her how her husband had insensibly entwined 
himself around her heart, and the love which 
ishe thought had never existed was but lurk- 
ing in the recesses of her soul. 

He alighted at the station indicated by the 
detective's letter, and set off to find the cot- 
tage. 

It was not a difficult task, for a minute 
description of the place had been forwarded 
by Mr. Croker, and Mrs. Greaves' residence 
was peculiar and remarkable enough to render 
it easily distinguishable. It was nearly three 
o'clock, and Mrs. Hamilton was spending the 
afternoon in the garden, musing on the hus- 
band who was so near to her. She heard his 
firm, strong step, but in her dreamy reverie 
she did not recognize it, and did not look up 
until he stood before her. 

She knew him then, and saw in his face the 
forgiveness which she had despaired of — the 
love that she thought was for ever lost. He 

Q 2 
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had prepared a speech with which to intro- 
duce himself and his errand, but the words- 
faded away from his memory as he looked 
upon her. He could only stretch forth his 
arms and say, tenderly and lovingly — " Char- 
lotte I my darling !" 

It was enough for the poor, weary heart,, 
and with a low, glad cry she sprang into his- 
embrace. 

" How could you leave mel" he asked, with 
gentle reproach; "how could you doubt love- 
like mine?" 

Ah! how could she, indeed ? But we are so 
fond of doubting everything, even when it 
pains us to do so. 

" I was so unhappy,'' she murmured ; " and 
I thought you would be very angry. Besides, 
I did not know how much I loved you until 
I came away." 

" I must forgive you, then, for abandoning^ 
me so unceremoniously," he said, with a smile ; 
" it was worth the trouble to find that out." 

She was musing again ; but this time she 
was wondering whether he had heard her 
story. 
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"Did he tell you?" she aaked^ timidly; 
^^ have you heard of that unhappy a£^ which 
frightened me so T 

"I know it all, my darling/' he repUed, 
tenderly, "and I love you all the better 
because of it. The old feeling has disap- 
peared from your heart, has it not?" he asked, 
.anxiously. 

" It vanished years ago," she replied, in a 
low voice ; " it was a girlish iattachment, and 
it &ded away. There is no one to stand 
between us.'' 

"No one," he answered, gravely; "we have 
lived too &x apart in the past, and we are but 
beginning to know the blessedness of mutual 
faith and trust. Clouds can never rise where 
these exist. We must indeed begin our 
married life all over again." 

And they did. They commenced to do so 
by walking into Mrs. Greaves' parlour arm-in- 
arm, and with a demiure curtsey Mrs. Hamil- 
ton introduced "her husband" The widow 
was not so greatly surprised as Mrs. Ebmilton 
expected. She had, in fact, suspected that 
her visitor was a married lady, who, in oonse- 
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quence of some matrimonial disagreement, had 
left her home, and retired into the country* 
and with that feminine faith which is pro- 
duced by a long course of novel reading, she 
was sure that it would terminate happily. 

They were not to commence their home- 
ward journey until the following morning, and 
in order to while away the evening they set 
out on a tour round the viQage. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton walked more and learnt more of the 
locality and its inhabitants than she had done 
during the whole of her previous stay. Sad 
thoughts made her inactive; and perhaps 
there would be less sadness in the world if we 
did not sit down in solitude to torture ourselves 
with our own misery. An active mind is not 
often a veiy sorrowful one. They went away 
in the early morning by the first train that 
could be taken, followed by the best wishes 
of Mrs. Greaves, who received a handsome- 
acknowledgment of her kindness. John met 
them at the station in Liverpool with their 
own carriage, and they were driven home to 
The Elms. How happy a retreat the quaint 
old mansi6n seemed in her eyes, and how 
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^^^ g^ 8^6 ^^^ to be back again. It was 
absolutely pleasant to think of the night when 
she fled away in trembling dread, and crept 
noiselessly down this very avenue along which 
she was returning in triumph. There was 
scarcely the semblance of bitterness connected 
with it, for she felt the truth of her husband's 
thankful utterance, that the sorrow of her 
departure was amply compensated by the joy 
of her coming again. 

John refused to stay, and returned to town. 
He would be out of place in the re-\mion of 
the family, and he wisely allowed them to 
enjoy one evening of privacy together in un- 
interrupted happiness. 

And here this chronicle of loves and hates, . 
of joys and sorrows, of defeats and victories, 
must draw to a close. The marriage of John 
Eajnnond and Louisa Hamilton took place 
at the appointed time, and fashionable liver- 
pool was thereby thrown into a state of 
great excitement. The bride and bridegroom, 
formed the handsomest and happi^t pair, 
according to the unanimous verdict of the 
ladies, that ever plighted their troth Ithe one 
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to the other in the old parish chiirch; the 
bridesmaids were beautiful, and the grooms- 
man gallant — ^the wedding presents costly 
and nimierous, and the rejoicings loud and 
long. In the midsfc of the general joy and 
jubilation the memory of Isabel Robson, or 
rather Greenwood — ^for he loved the name by 
which he first knew her better fer than by 
that of the man who was, unfortunately for 
her, her &ther. And human nature is so 
wayward, that he would prefer to stand at 
Isabers side before the humblest altar in all 
this wide realm than as the bridegroom of the 
fair girl in white satin and orange blossoms to 
whom he was united by a corpulent arch- 
deacon, SLSsisted by a canon and a couple of 
lesser luminaries in the firmament of church 
patronaga They spent a month at Glengariffe 
and the Lakes of Killamey — a month that 
was as sentimental, and as fall of billing and 
cooing as honeymoons usually are. John's 
experience, like that of many another bride- 
groom, was, that to return to the office at 
Crown Court was rather a relief than other-^ 
wise. Even lovemaking may become tedious« 
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His career as a merchant was a Ixighly 
successM one. Mr. Hamilton retired wholly 
from the business in a few years, and it was 
earned on entirely by John. He and his 
pretty httle wife, who found married life 
decidedly "nice,'' lived at The Elms, and there 
.were in due time children's feet pattering 
about the old hall, and the sound of their 
merry laughter awaking the echoes in the 

father has been mayor of Liverpool more than 
once, and if. his wealth increases as rapidly 
Bs it has hitherto done, he may be made a 
baronet by some fixture Government. As 
Isabel remarked upon another subject, who 
knows? More improbable things are daily 
taking place. 

And Isabel— ^where was she ? The money 
extracted from her fiither's iU-gotten hoards 
enabled the little family to purchase a laige 
tract of good land in the Dominion, to stock 
it well, and to engage a sufficient staff of 
labourers. At first, the chief management of 
the farm devolved upon Isabel, for her brother 
was too much shaken in body and mind to be 
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of much use, but gradually he was induced to 
take an interest in what was going on, and 
ended bj becoming an able and enterprismg- 
&rmer. He lived for nearly ten years after 
their departure from England, and Isabel 
closed his eyes, as she had done those of her 
mother eight years before. 

And does she still remember the old love ? 
Assuredly she does. She heard of his mar- 
riage, aad was not suxprised, attributing it ta 
disappointment and pique, in consequence of 
her rejection of him, but she did not, could 
not, banish him from her heart. To her 
mind he was not a hero invested with ideal 
virtues. She did not invest him with a. 
fancied halo which surrounds the conceptions 
young ladies too frequently form of their 
lovers — ^he was simply a weak, wayward, but 
good-natiured man, who loved her when she wa* 
very friendless, and the tender memories of 
those happy youthful days will never pass away. 

She hafl never married, and is known by 
the neighbours aroimd her as a kind, active 
woman, and none of them dream of that little 
romance which lies buried deep in her breasts. 
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u> England : The cotton was sold 
t advantage at the time when the 
.ar Avas at its height, and blockade- 
i.g was being largely resorted to, in 
, r to procure some of the great quantities 
. . < >red up in the Southern ports. Mr. Ander- 
son received his portion of the proceeds, and 
acknowledged it in a kind letter to John, 
m which he said that he was not yet married, 
but hoped soon to be when the troubles were 
over. Poor feUow ! the grass grows green 
upon his humble grave on the banks of the 
Potomac. May the great and glorious future 
in the history of America, and of the world 
which he hoped for, and beUeved in, yet 
arrive ! 

M;r. Randall Smith, accompanied by hi^ 
beloved spouse, went to the United States,, 
where he is carrying on a flourishing business 
as a dentist, chiropodist, and general surgeon, 
and he is generally considered to be a rising 
man of genius, and an enthusiastic lover of 
nature. 

Mr. Groker is still actively employed in his 
profession, and Mr. and Mrs. Norton are as- 
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happy and contented as ever — ^he, in winning 
prizes at agricultural shows ; and she, in sing* 
ing her husband's praisea 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, too, are happy. 
No cloud darkens their horizon, and the old. 
Bad story has been banished from their Hps, 
and almost from their minda The myste^ 
of her birth was never deared up, fi Z 
j9upposed father was killed, by being run over 
by a cab in the small hours, one night when 
he was returning home somewhat elevated 
from a neighbouring tap-room. Miss Betsy 
stiU dispenses herrings and gi^ngrocery at 
the old establishment, and has recently be- 
<5ome pious, and joined a new sect of 
reformers, who renounce this world and its 
wealth, and are content to pass their days 
in dirt and idleness, railing at the fancied 
wickedness of their more prosperous neigh- 
bours. She does not annoy Mrs. Hamilton, 
nor her husband, who are thus quite free from 
persecution. They pay an annual visit to 
Mrs. Greaves, who stOl lives and floinishes. 

There is one person more who requires our 
attention — Robson, the miserable, defeated 
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schemer. It was a question that puzzled 
John in after years, as to what was the 
motive or motives which gave rise to his 
bitter enmity against Mr. Hamilton. That 
gentleman did not know — Mrs. Hamilton 
guessed partly, but made no remark, and the 
mystery was in a fair way of being put aside 
in the lumber-room of our memories, with the 
scores of other things which meet us in life, 
and which we cannot explain, imtil one even- 
ing, as he was preparing to return home from 
a public meeting, where he had been pre- 
siding, a man shabbily dressed, and of a 
dissipated, idle appearance, came up and 
accosted him. He was disposed at first to 
turn away, but the man informed him that 
there was a sick man in his house, who de- 
sired most earnestly to see him. 

Mr. Eaymond hesitated. It might be a 
plot to assault and rob him; but, on the 
other hand, it might be a genuine case, and 
it was not probable that a scheme of robbery 
should be set on foot against a man so- well 
known in the town as himself. He decided,, 
therefore, upon going. 
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The house, by a curious coincidence, was 
in the same street a^ that in which John 
passed his first night in Liverpool, and as he 
passed the door, he glanced curiously up the 
ricketty staircase. Mrs. Fry was invisible, 
although the establishment appeared to be as 
flourishing as ever. A few doors higher up 
the street was the house where the sick man 
lay. It was in the same decayed, half-ruined 
condition as every other house in the street, 
and the room, where he was stretched on a 
bundle of dirty rags, contained nothing be- 
sides, except a broken legged stool, and a board, 
supported by a cask, which served as a table. 

John did not recognize the wasted, haggard 
wretch, who lay motionless in the comer, and 
seeing this, the sick man asked, in a weak, 
feeble voice, "Don't you remember me, 
Mr. Raymond ? " It was Robson's voice, 
although the features were changed. 

" How came you into this miserable plight?" 
asked John, looking around for a seat, but saw 
none, for he would not venture upon the stool. 

" I spent my last shilling a week ago,'' he 
replied, " and as I know that I shall not last 
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another night, I sent for you. You never 
asked me the reason why I was so determined 
a foe of Mr. Hamilton's, and I should not 
have told you if you had ; but I wish to do so 
now. It may satisfy your curiosity, if it does 
nothing more." 

Starvation and disease had weakened his 
once robust frame, so that he . could scarcely 
utter words at all. They were breathed forth 
in a hoarse whisper, which could scarcely be 
^d»^ somele, by hU list«.er. 

" Mrs. Hamilton — Charlotte — knew the 
reason, or rather one of them,'' he went on. 
'^ It was my earnest wish and hope to make 
her my wife, but she would not listen to me ; 
if she had, my life would have been a better 
one, although her's would not, perhaps, have 
been so happy. I can see that ; but stiU I 
would have striven day and night for her 
sake — I would — ^but why indulge in vain 
fancies of what might have been ? That was 
one of my grievances against her husband." 

The woman of the house — a deformed, 
bloated hag, rather the worse for drink — came 
in, and shriQy ordered him to be silent, as the 
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doctor had given directions to that effect, but he 
ordered her to leave the room, and she obeyed 
unwillingly. She was curious, in &ct, to hear 
what her sick lodger could have to say to the 
fine gentleman who had come to see him. 

"Bend down/' whispered Bobson. "You 
are so far away, and I cannot see you, for my 
^ ar, dim. My &ther was hiJderk. and 
in his old age he took a few pounds from the 
office. This man prosecuted him— he was- 
young then — and he showed no mercy. He 
was transported. I swore to be reyenged.^ 
I am dying ! — ^Merciful Heavens ! where am I 
going? — dark — cold — I cannot die — I must 
not — ^I am not fit " 

His voice increased in strength and in- 
tensity, and he rose suddenly into a sitting- 
posture, a shriek of horror and despair issued 
from his Ups, and he sank upon the wretched 
couch again. John stooped down. There was- 
only the ^vaated fi«me ; the spirit had fled for 
ever. He was quite dead. 

THE END. 
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NO FATHERLAND 

By Mahamw toh Otfes. 



(Brief KLneidationof FIot» &e.) 

So called from the fiict of the heroine and her fiunily 
having no paridcnlar nationality by birth, and not having 
been civilly or political^ naturalised in any of the foreign 
countries in which they resided fix)m £a,ther to son. The 
troubles of this £Eunily — ^the de Bayos, who are Spaniards 
— ^b^an in 1790, with the birth of a child that was 
stolen andjBorreptitionsly baptized merely through motives 
of fknatical bigotry, which in after-life became the cause 
of intense political prejudice on the part of the yictiiu, 
whose grandchildren were twins — bom in 1836 — a boy 
and girl brought up in Mexico. 

These children have by nature good dispositions, 
although extremely passionate tempers, rather clever 
heads^ but excessively biassed in favour of one political 
party and religious creed alone. This bias having been 
developed by a style of education that made these 
children abnormally precocious and enouraged by their 
father, whose whole life was one continual struggle 
in the form of resentment against the Boman Catholic 
party collectively, for the injuries which they had in- 
flicted upon him individually when one of them stole 
and ran away with his mother as soon as she was bom. 
Furthermore, the twin children of this de Bayo have 
their own battles to flght, the cause of which was an 
imaginary physical resemblance which a well-meaning 
political exile — a Pole— fimcied that he detected between 
these children and a Russian Prince. The Pole's 
imaginary discovery was brought about by a Mrs. Under- 
mine, who was actuated by two different motives in 
setting the Pole on the track of the boy Luis de Bayo — 
jealousy of young Luis's mother who was very beautiful, 
and resentment of the indifference of this same Polish 
nobleman, who preferred the rival Mrs. Undermine 
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tolls a plausible storr to the efhct that her beautii 
w\*hI uuurrte^l Stn'ior Je Bavo merely for the purpose j 
stvun«g A 1^5*1 father for the children (these twinj 
N\ Kvv>>> ivjil £ithor, Mrs. Undermine says, is one of tl 
Kttssiau Imi^^ttl Pkinoes ; that de Bayo was paid k 
mamiii^ her, and that the hoy Luis is a spy on ^ 
l\4v^ ¥>Hf\i^*e«$ in America. Aimed with this infoi 
n^lKVft^ the |vx^r Pole sets aome other exiles on yonW 
l.ut< de HuTv^s tra<rk : ibeT uvnitf him, and his twn 
sKslvr Xuva make's it tbe l:;2siness of her after-life tfi 
Vyx^^ a^\\>f trcra Rojal a:^ Impoial Piinoes, seeiii|[ 
that tb« |\j^xs$£b> $tczT as ber sothers expense arosi 
t\\v.x> the s:xc<t<r $ de vcccfc^Ie^ ^-^^*^ for IMnoes and all 
^'^>rii \vrsccsi aK-w ber cv=l src^ere in life The mother, 
\Ki \>t^>^ Iv'xy cese oc tbe R?^<sir TTwpprial !PnnoeSy bat 
$^<^ ^irjk^ $trct awny l:]r ^ c-ws. fiisfaer (the £niperor 
Nv-Vvat^'^x Kr.vo? be ia^i lii^e cr i ic^ r im iity to com- 
xsivtv,^!^ > r:^j*:lf :c>cc i*?r cc riJ^sre tbe sxIIt girl. Her 
x'«.v^-^^rvc >i .T>a Siari aJ; ';bs5« SfCi5s afiaTwa rds when 
Vc VcvcVc "«:» :tt:;.r'i»?c^i >5 ti* I^iSe, and she kept 
alvvc trocji ^Vjisc*^ ri;:^ a ^T*^ Psivanp harb:^ heard 
)>v^ ^^'OK . "^ V c^w^i ^ln^ axii iziiiS^ tt «» het^ wiiile ^e 
>»*** trvxv*^ ' *:C v v^rr.-jt rr 7^, He wa* taosiiL, and had 
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ii»t>it > a!ka i<>^^^($> a£A£. a»ipc> lijir «» ai 
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tells a plausible story to the effect that her beautiful 
rival married Sefior de Bayo merely for the purpose of 
securing a legal father for the children (these twins), 
whose real father, Mrs. Undermine says, is one of the 
Russian Imperial Princes ; that de Bayo was paid for 
marrying her, and that the boy Luia is a spy on the 
Polish refiigees in America. Armed with this infor- 
mation, the poor Pole sets some other exiles on young 
Luis de Bayo's track ; they murder him, and his twin 
sister Nina makes it the business of her after-life to 
keep aloof from Royal and Imperial Princes, seeing 
that the plausible story at her mother's expense arose 
from the mother's deplorable mania for Princes and all 
such persons above her own sphere in life. The mother 
did once love one of the Russian Imperial Princes, but 
she was sent away by his own father (the Emperor 
Nicholas), before he had time or opportunity to com- 
promise himself upon her or injure die sDly girl. Her 
daughter Nina heard all these details afterwards when 
her brother was murdered by the Pole, and she kept 
aloof from Princes. But a Royal Prince having heard 
the story, followed Nina, and made up to her, while she 
was travelling in Germany. He was incog.y and had 
the advantage of her, for he knew lill about her j 
whereas she thought he was what he said he was—^an 
of&cer in the Prussian army. So he was. He said his 
name was Altendorf. So it was ; inasmuch as he owned 
a little chateau and the barony of Altendorf, of which 
the name (as is usual sometimes in Germany) is taken 
by the owner. 

Hence Baron von Altendorf, of Altendorf, lieutenant 
in the Prussian Hussars, is not only plausible but truci 
and Nina loves and accepts him as siich, until she learns 
accidentally with whom she has to do, and then she 
immediately sends him away : has nothing ftirther 
to do with him. He writes to her the next day 
(September, 1854), and she takes no notice of his 
letter until March, 1872 — eighteen years afterwards. 

Samuel Th^sley, 34, Southampton Street, Strand. 



